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HEARING ON COLLEGE COSTS AND FEDERAL 
^ ASSISTANCE 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1983 

t ^ 

* % /• 

* House of Representatives, , 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education ai/d Labor, - 

. Washington, D,C. 

'The subcommittee met, pursuant. to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
2257, Ravburn House Office'^Building, Hon, Paul Simon (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. J ^ * 

Members present: Representatives Simon, Hapiison, Owens,^ 
Penny, ^underson, Petri, and Packard. ^ ^ - 

StaJTf present: William ^ A. Blakey, staff director; Maryln 
McAdam, legislative assistant; and Betsy Brand, Republican legis- 
lative agsociate. ' ^ * • , 

Mr. Simon. The subcommittee will come to order. The subcom- 
mittee begins a seriQ9 of hearings ioday in preparation for the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. Over the next several 
weeks we will be receiving testimony on .Various studies and inves- 
tigations that have been conducted in the &re^ of Federal student 
fina^icial assistance and student participation in Federal aid pro- 
grams. ' ' 

The information during these hearings will be used to guide the 
subcomrri^ttee in recommending needed changes during the reau- 
thorization process. 

This morning's hearings will focus on rising college x:osts and 
how students are meeting the financial bturdens created/by those 
rising costs. Although the 1980 reauthorization of the*»Hjgher Edu- 
cation Act allowed for major spending increases in student aid pro- 
grams, that expansion was ;n ever realized. 

Beginning with the Omnibus Budget Reconciliatfon Act of 1981- 
and continuing through th9 fiscal year 1984'*appropriation ptocess,^ 
funding for financial aid- programs has declined or remained even. 
During that .Same period of time, tuition for privat^ institutions in- 
creasefd approximately 28 percent, and tuition ibr public colleges 
and universities roste an average of 30 percent. v 

'Higher education ^kms been faced *with rising costs, increasing 
nunribers of student aic^applicanj^, and constant or decreasing Fed- 
eral dollars. 

As we undertake reautoiorization of the Higher Education Act, it 
is essential Xhat we hav\a clear understanding of the impact of 
these increasing, costs. An obvious gap is developing between ihe 
ability of low- and middle-incorae fagtnUes to pay the cost of a col- 
CD * . ^ 
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\, lege e(iucation. This ^ap. once met with Federal student aid dollars, 
gppea^ to be widening beyond the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment ||) respond, except, through substantfally increased parental 
and student borrowing. ' 

I might add .that the othrer impact that has received little atten- 
tion is the increasiiTg eqonoinic segregation of higher education in 
the United States. If I may be personal, my daughter is going to 
Georgetown University {..aw School. Tuition is $8,200 a year, and 
" that does not count room and board. Mow can a family of limited 
means take care of thai? How can a family of lin\ited means do it? 

So we are ending up^with one area of higher education that in- 
creasingly is Ijmited to \ipper income people and another that is 
^available to everyone. 
' In locdWng forward, Federal policymakers are faced with a clear 
choice. Do wo move forward and meet the challenge of educating 
all Americans or do we continue to slip gradually backwards? The 
answer is clear: We must move forward. 

So I hope that the testimony of our witnesses will provide guid- 
ance in more fully understanding the dilemma before us ^md in de- 
signing a solution. 

[Opening statCihent of Chairman Simon follows:] 



()i'KNiN(; Statkmknt ok Hon. Paul Simon. <SiKJ(ifrt:SKNTATiVE in CongiuuSs From 

TUK StaTK of \UANO\i? AND CJlIAlRMAN. SUDCOMMllTKK ON PoyrSKCONDAKY Kl)yCATlON 

^ (;ood morning. Today, the Subcommittoe begins a series of hearings in prepara- 
tion for ihc reauthorization of the Miglier Education 'Ac^. Over the next several 
weeks, we will be receiving tc^stimony on various studies and investigations that 
Kave been conducted in the area or Federal student financial assistance and student 
■r * participation in Federal aid programs. The information during these hearings will 
be used to guide the Subcommittee in i*ecommending needed changes du/ipg the re- 
authorization process This morning's heai;ings ;ViIl focus on rising college'costs and 
how studenus are meeting the financial burdens'created by thoSe rising costs. 

Although the lOJ^O reauthorimtion of the Higher Education Act allowed for major 
spending incr/^ases in student ajd programs, that expansion was never realized. Be- 
ginning with the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation of 1981 and continuing through 
the fiscal year VM] appropriations process, funding for financial aid programs has 
dechned or remained even. During tnat s^ne period of time, tuitions for private in- 
stitutions increased approximately 28 pfercent, while tuitions for public colloges and 
universities rose an average of 30 percent. Higher education Vias been faced with 
risin]^ cosU, increasing numbei-s of student aid applicants, and constant'or decreadf- 
ing Pedei Al dollars. 

As we undertake reauthorization of tho Higher p^ducation Act, it is essential that 
vre have a clear understanding of the impact of these increasing costs. An obviotxs 
gap is developing between the ability of low and middle-income Families to ^ay and 
tiie cost of a college education. ThiVgap, once met with Federal student aid'dollars, 
appearii to be widening beyond 'thre ability of the Federal government to respond, 
except through parental and studfeM bc/ft*owing. In looking forward Federal policy 
makers are faced with a clear chbice— do we move forward «Qnd m^et the challenge 
of educating all' Americans* or do we con^nue to «lip gradually backwards? 
^ Just ftsHhe choice is cU?ar, so is ^he answer — we miist move forward! 

It is our hope that the testimony of our wittifsibs will provide us guidance in 
more fullv understanding the dilemma before us and 'in designing it« solution. 

The wiiW'sses today are Marie Eldridge, Director of the National Center orrEdu-t 
cation St£mstics, Johfi I^hillips, President of the "National Association of Independ- 
ent Colleges and Universities, I)r. John lx?e, Director Division of Human Resources 
and Dr. Jacob St^jmpen of the University of Wisconsin. 

We welcome all of you and look forward ).o your lestimony. ' 

Simon. Our first witness today is Marie Eldridge, Director of 
the National Center on EduCatidn Statistics. We are fJleased to 
have you with us here today. . ^ ♦ 
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. STATEMENT OF MARIE I). KLDRIDGE, Sc.M.. ADMlNlSTRATaR. 
NATIONAL CENTt:R FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS , 

^ Mrs. Eldridge. Thank you, Mr. *Simon. I am also very pleased to 
have the opportunity to provide this subcommittee with a statisti- 
cal overview of college costs, as we in the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics see it today based on the data that we have 
collected. 

For data collection purposes, we have defined college costs as tui- 
tiou . , ' 

Mr. Simon. Excuse me. If I may just interrupt to say that your 
full statement will be entered into the record together the tables 
and other things, ^ . : ^ 

(Prepared statement of Mrs.' Eldridge follows:] 

Preparkd Statkmknt of Mauik D, Emvudgk, AdicI'inistkatok, Rational Cknti.:r * 

roR Education Statistics ' / 

r am very pleased to have the opportunity to provide this^ subcorhmittee with a 
statistical overview of college costs as we see it todtiy, the changes that have Uken 
place during the last decade, along with data NCES has accumulated on how stu- 
dents appear to be reacting to tnese changes. 

COLLEGE COSTS . . • 

We are all aware that college costs, defined as tuition, required fees, and board 
and room, h'ave risen drahiatically over the last decade or so. In actual dollars, the 
increase betiveen 1973 and 1982 amounts tSt^bout 103 percent. On the other hand, 
when the overall costs of college for the fuU-tiTne student are examined in terms 6f 
^consUnt dollars, we find- that these costs have remained essentially constant after 
adjustment for inflation. This is the case except for the \mt couple of years where 
increases in college coets exceeded the/inflation rate by significant margins i.e., 9-10 
percent per year as compared to the decreased inflation rate of 2.6 percent this past 
year (August 1982-August 1983) and 3^9'percent for calendar year 1982. 

First, let's look at some key figures which describe this trend of nsi<^ coats of 
tuition, fees, and room and board, factors which form the major component of all 
college costs. ^ , ' j u j r 

Average basic student charges, including, tuition, fees, and room and board, for a 
full-time student at a public mstitution rose from $1,617 in academic year 1973-74 
to an estimated $2,950 in 1982-83. This is an increase of 95 percent: The correspond- 
ing ilicrease in private institutions was $3,164 in 1973-74 to an *timated $6,900 m 
19^2-83. The percentage increffee in private institutions amount|^ 118 percent. Yet 
within the framework* of the over-all cost of living durinc tlWLpast 10 /yeai-s (m 
August 1973 the Consumer Price Index stood at 135.1 (1967^=100), but in August 
■ 1983 it had risen to 800.3) the increase in consumer prices of 122.3 percent is only 
slightly larger than those for basic Audent charges in public institutions. 

One factor which has helped to contain college costs in recent yeai-s is the tenden- 
cy for an increasing number of students to attend public two-year colleges. Overall 
tbe propoftion of all college students attending two-year mstitutions has risen from 
26 percent in 1970 to almost 40 percent in 1982. The fees at these institutions tend 
to be substantially less than those at universities and other four^^ar schools. 

While prices have gone up since 1973 on some of the things that higher education 
institutions must buy: Construction costs— 109 percent; Utilities— 357 percent; Re- 
search and development costs— 100 percent,Hify»^rage faculty salary rose only 91 
percent. 

* APPARENT student REACTION TO INCREASED COSTS 

Students' ability to pay bears on their access to postsecondary education. As I pre- 
viously indicated, the cost of college has kept pace with inflation in prices except for 
the last two years during which it continued to increase in spite of the dropping 
inflation ratu ikB a result, the ratio of student charges to median family income 
varied only slightly during most of the past decade. At public universities, these 
ratios declined by more than 2 percentage points, from 15 percent in 1970 to just 
under 13 percent in 1980. This, however, is a very simple picture since the median 
represents only the middle range. 
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Much published daUi on the effect of current demographics indicates that minori- 
ty enrollment IS a key to equality of educational opjwrtunity. It is very clear that 
ability to pay varies for different groups. Median income for Hispanic faitiilies in 
19H0 was rfbout 33 percent lower than that of Caucasian families and foi^ black fami- 
lies was about 42 percent lower. Thus, if students' aj-cess to postsecondary education 
depended solely on their income, the access of minorities could bq^seriously limiti^d 

Other 4)henomena that may reflect student response to increased costjs are- the 
rise in part -time students (see Table 1 and Fig. 1); and the increa/^e in ^-year colletje 
enrollmentfi (see Table 2 and Fig. 2). 

In addition, since 11)81 students in the tijaditional college age cohorts (under 21) 
were no longer the majority on campuses (by 1990, the traditional collego^age pofeu- 
Ifttion IS expmed to decrease by 15 percent); some colleges are maintaining their 
enrollment levels by appealing to increased enrollments of older students who are 
predominately part-time. This change may also result in student^} shifting* to difft^r- 
cnt types pf schools or different academic anci/or occupatfonal programs. 

Costs may al«o play a role in influencing whether students persist in school as 
well as whether they enroll. Our data indicate that persistence ivf postsecondary 
education is stro^^ly relaU?d to a student's socioeconomic status (SES). The lower 
the students SES background the more likely the student was to'withdraw for 4- 
year colleges. percent of low SES students vs. only 7 percent of high SES stu- 
denUs. Vbr 2-ye^r colleges the corresponding rates are 81 and 20 percent. Clearly 
3^oungsters from low SES backgrounds who entered college coi1|inued their college 
education less ofUm than did their classmates from more advantaged backgrounds 

While costs have increased, student aid is contributing to an ei]ualization of edu- 
cational opportunity. Fifty six percent of the'l980 seniors' attending college in 1980- 
81 received either a grant or a loan. Here we are considering grants and loans from 
all sources. Federal, non-Federal, and even loans from rolatives.-^s sbown in Table 
4, this percentage varies considerably by family income o^^e student and institu- 
tional type. 

Forty three percent received grants and thirty percent received loans while some 
studenLs received both. We also noed to observe that nearly half (44 .percent) re- 
ceived neither a grant nor a loan. / 

Since the early 1970 s students have also changed the way they combine work and 
school. We have already observed that more students are attending school part-time. 
I his IS true not only for older students, but also /or those entering postsecondary 
institutions immediately after high school. * . 

Comparing (see Table G) college sophomores, students 16 months out of college 
who went on to college in 197:^ and 1981, we see that both part-time and full-time 
students are reporting more hours of work. The biggest changes are for part-time 
students, where the percentage not workirTg decreased from 29 percent to 22 per- 
cent. The percentage reporting full-time work or more increased from 44 percent 
M2-+ 12) in 1973 to 55 percent (41 f 14) in 1981, aiv increase of a full 11 percentage 
points. \ 

This completes my testimony. I will be glad to answer any questions on the data 
NCES has available. 

Attaciimknt 1 

TABLE l.-IOTAL ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATi/n, BY AHENDANCE STATUS, 
.^X OF STUDENT. AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTION: UNITED STATESf FALL 1963 TO FALL 1982 



^^^^ enrDllmenl 



lotal Attendance status Sex of student Con\jo\ of instilulkm 



Fulltime Parllime Men Women PuWic Privale 



£n (?) (3) (^) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

1963 4.765.867 (») (') 2.955.217 l.SlO.650 3.065.848 1 700019 

,15^^ ^ 5.280.020 (M (1) > -3.248.713 2.031.307 3.467.708 1 812 312 

1965... 5.920.864 {/ (i) 3.630.020 2.290.844 3.969.596 1 951 268 

1966 ^.^^ 6.389.872 4.438.106 M.951.266 3,85*6.216 2,533.656 4 348 917 2 040955 

1967 \ 6.911.748 4.mi28 ^ 2.118.620 4.132.800. 2.77B.948 4 816 028 2 095'720 

1968 V:. 7r513,091 5.210,155 2.302.=fl36 4.477,649 3.035.442 5430 652 2^)82439 

1969 : 8.004.660 5.498.883 2.505.77/ 4.746.201 3.258.459 5 *6 868 2 W'm 

1970 8.58«.887 5.815.290' 2.765.597 5.043.642 -3.537 245 6.428 1^4 2'l52'753 

1971 8.948.644 6.0/7.232 2.871.412 5.207.004 3./41.640 6804 309 2 144 335 

1972 9.214.860 6.072.389 3.142.471 5.238.757 3.976 103 7;070.635 2'l44'225 
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TABLE l7=rOTAL ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. BY AHENDANCE STATUS 
SEX OF STUDENT, AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTION: UNITED STATES, FALL 1963 TO FALL 1982- 
Continued '^"^ 




Yg3, Total _ SexofstiHtefll Cwlrol of institution * 

enroJImenl "r',r» li;.- ' ' ' " 

Full im^ Part-time Men Women . PuNic Prtvate 



^[^ _ (3) Jl) ^ (5) . (6) (/)yr ,(8, • 

|2'3 1 9,602.123 6.189.493 3.412.630 5.371.052 4.231.071 V.419.516 2182 607 

^^^^ , 10.223.729 6.370.2;3- 3.853.456 5.622.429 4.601 300 7 988 500 2 235*229 

^9?5 11.184.859 6.84h334* 4.343.525 6.148.997 5.035.862 8 834 508 2'35o'351 

V '^'11.012.D7 -6.717.058 4.255.079 5.810,828 5.201.309 8.653.477 2 358 660 

12" " * 11.285,787 6.792.925 4.492.862 5.789.016 5.496.771 8,846.993 2'438'794 

^l^l •. 11.260.092 6.66;.657 4.§92.435^ 5.640.998 5,619.094 8 785893 2'474'l99 

^^'9 11.569.899 6.794.039 4.775.860 5.682.877 5.887.022 9 036 822 2 533 077 

i980 « 12.096.895 7,097.958 4.998.937 5.874.374 6.222.521 9 457 394 2 639 501 

12.371.672 7.181.250 5.190.422 5.9/5.056 6.396.616 9!647'o32 2 724 640 

^582 12.425.780 7.220.618 5.205.162 6.031,384 6.394.396 /9.696.077 - 2.'729!693 

* Oala not avalabie . 
» Includw parl l^me resKkn! stwfents and all extension studenli 

Source: US. DctMrlmenl of Educatiofl. National Center fw Educatfon Statistics Fall fnfollment in Higt>eaducalion 
* Attachment 2 

- TABLE'2.-ENR0LLI\jENTS IN HIGHER EDUpATION IN 2-YEAR AND 4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

1970-82 • : 

fin tlKwsandsj ' - * 



Year 



Total Foof vear Two-year Perw«t 4 
enrollment institulwns institutions ^[ ? 



total 

' "(2) ' (3r (4) (5) 



1970 
1971 

^l^^ ' - r 9^215 M59 2J56 



,581 6.358 2.225 74 
.949 6.463 2,486 72 

70 



^'3-- V ' : 9.602 6.590 3^012 69 

1974 _ 

1975 _ 

1976 

1977 - !^ illZZl 

^ 11259 7^232 4^028 64 



10.224 6,820 3.404 67 

11.185 7.215 3.970 * 65 

1J,012 7.129 3.883 65 

11.286 7.242 4.042 64 



11.570 7,353 4.217 64 

^380 12.097 7.5/1 4.526 63 

^351 ...» 12.442 W.70; M.735 62 

' - » 12.620 > 7.789 > 4.831 62 



\ 



* Projected 

Source: U.S. Oepartment of Education, National Center for Iducalion Statistics. Projections of Educatwn Staltstjcs to 1990-91 

' 1> * . 



31-283 0-84 2 
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PROJECTED 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

FULL TIME EQUIVALENT 
ENROLLMENT 



J 1 L. 



I I I 



1970 



1975 



1980 
YEAR 



1986 



1990 



TOTAL AMD FULL TIME EQUIVALENT ENROLLIVIENT 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
50 STATES AND D.C., FALL 1970 TO 1990 

SOURCE- PBOJECTIOHS OF lOUCAmU STATISmS TO WO ft, HATIOIIAl CIKTIB FOB IDUCATIO* 
STATISTICS, MARCH 19B2 
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50 STATES AND 4).C., FALL 1970 TO 1990- 

SOURCE: Pf OJ£CmiffS Of £DaCA^^ STAT/STWS TO 199091 WATIOM/^L CEHTER FOR EDUCATtOH . 
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AlTACIIMENT 5 

TABLE 3.-PERCENTAGES ' OF 2- AND 4-YEAR COLLEGE ENTRANTS WHO WITHDREW ^ BY SOCIO- 
' ECONOMIC STATUS: FEBRUARY 1982 



^year coltege 2 year coHege 




» PefcenUges are based on Ihose individuals who eniered college Wofe lune 1981 
^ Some of these, studenls couM possjWy have completed short progfams. 




^ Attachment G 

Tabijb 4.— Percentages of 1980 graduates attendiiw college in 1980-81 who received 
either a grant or loan by institutional type and family income level: academic yeat: 
1980-81 ^ 

Institutional type and family income level: -^^^ 
Vocational schools: ^ 

;nv family income * " 50 

Middle family income 2 47 

" ' \ • Hrgh family income ^ 81 

Public junior colleges: 

I^w family income 55 

Middle family income 39 

High farrtily mcome / 25 

Public 4-year colleges: 

Ix)w family income 85 

^ Middle family inconve 69 

* High^famil;^ income ^f, 50 

Private 4-year colleges: ^ 

Ix)w family income 89 

Middle family income .? 82 

High family jncome 64 

* I^w family income less th^ $12,000 a year. 
^ Middle family income between $1 2,000 >and $19,999 a year, 
•** High family mcome is $20,000 or more, 

A ' 

^ , Attachment 7 

TABLE 5.-C0MPARIS0N OF 1972 AND 198§ HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS IN SPECIFIED WORK STATUS 
CATEGORIES BY STUDENT STATUS: OCTOBER 1973 AND OCTOBER 1981 



student status 



Hours wofked weeWy Part-time sludenl « Full-time student 



1973 



Total....: ^ 100 

Not working 29 

Pari lime (less lhan 34 hours) ^^^27 

IhjI! time (34 to 44 hours) , 32 

More Hian 44 hours 12 



1981 


Change 


1973 


1981 


Change 


101 


0 


100 


101 


0 


22 


-7 


48 


45 


-3 


24 


-3 


37 


37 


0 


41 


+ 9 


11 


12 


+ 1 


14 


+ 2 


4 


7 


+3 



Mrs, ELdridge. Yes, I am going to summarize the statement with 
your permission,*^ 
Mr. Simon. Fine. ^ 
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>^]\irs. Eldridge. F^or data collection purposes, we have defined col- 
lege costs as tuition, required fees, room and board. These actual 
costs, as we all know, have risen dramatically over the last 
decade — 103 percent, approximately, smce 1978. Obviously, talking 
in cpnstant dollars during an inflatioivary period does not provide 
an adequate assessment of the I'eal coStsN 

Whentoverall costs are adjusted for inflation, \ye find that these 
costs have/Vemained essentially constant except for the last 2 
ears. During this period college costs exceeded the inflation rate 
y significant margins— 9 to 10 percent on arf average per /ear 
compared to the decreased inflation rate of 2.1) this past year and 
3.9 for calendar year 1982. • ^ 

I would like to draw your attention^to some key figures which 
describe the trend of rising costs of tuition f^es and room and 
board — factors which are the major'component of all traditional 
college costs. 

The average basic student charges at the public institutions rose 
from little more than $1,500 per anniim, per academic year, in 
1973-74 to almost $3,000 in 1982-83— roughly an^ increase of about 
95 percent. The corresponding increase in pfivate institutions was 
118 percent, from little more than $3,000 in 1973-74, which was 
almost comparable to what public is currently, to almost $7,000 in 
1982-83. 

Yet within the framework of the overall cost of living during the 
past 10 years, the increase in Consumer Price Index was 122.3 per- 
cent. One factor whiqh has helped to contain what we call the ag- 
gi egate college costs in recent years is the tendency for an increas- 
ing number of students to attend public 2-year colleges where the 
fees tend, as we all k^iow, to be substantially less. The proportion 
of all college students ajttending<2-year institutions has risen from 
26 percent in 1970 to almost 40 percent in 1982. 

Now, while prices have gone up since 1973 on some of the things 
that higher education institutions must buy— for example, con- 
struction costs. Up roughly 109 percent; utilities, 357 percent; re- 
search and development, 100; the average faculty salary rose only 
about 91 percent. \ 

When you ask how students are reacting to the high costs, I have 
already alluded to one possible reaction — the increased enrollment 
in the 2-year and community colleges. However, there is a more 
basic principle operating; namely, the students' ability to pay bears 
on their access to postsecondary education. 

In light of the relation of college costs to inflation, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the r^tio of student charges to median income 
varied only slightly during most of the past decade. This was ex- 
pressed in somewhat more concrete terms recently at a parents' 
orientation when the president of a priyate cbllege stated to the 

f)arents that ^'The annual bills were going to continue to be equiva- 
ent to a mid-size Buick.'' . ^ 

At public universities the ratio of charges to median income d'e- 
clined bv more th^n 2 percentage pioints, from 15 percent in 1970 to 
just under 13 percent in 1980. This, however, is a very simple pic- 
ture since the median represents only the middle ranges and does 
not deal with the two ends of the distribution. It is very clear that 
ability to pay varies for different groups. Median income for His- 
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panic: families in ^980 was about 33 percent lower th^iji that of the 
Caucasian families and for black families it was about 42 percent 
lower. Thus, if student's access to postsecondary education depend- 
ed solely on their family income the access of minorities could be 
very seriously limited. 

C)ther phenomena that may reflect student response to increased 
costs are the dramatic rise in part-lime students^ the Twofold in- 
crease in 2-year college entrance enrollments dud the increased 
participation of older students. 

Since \^^\, students in the traditional coMege-age cohort, which 
we normally think of as being under 21, were no longer the majori- 
ty on campuses. By 1990 the traditional college-age population is 
expected to decrease by 15 percent. Some colleges are maintaining 
their enrollment levels by appealing to increased enrollments of 
ojder students who are predominantly pai't time. This change may, 
of cours(\ also result in students shifting to different * types of 
scliools ordifferent academic or occupational programs. 

Costs may also play a role in influencing whether students per- 
sist in school, much less whether they enroll. Our data indicate 
that persistence in postsecondary education is strongly related to 
the student's socioeconomic status. The lower the student's SES 
background, the more likely the student was to withdraw. Young- 
sters from low SES backgrounds who entered college continued 
their college education less often than did'their classmates ^frotn 
more advantaged backgrounds. 

While^ costs have increased, student aid is contributing to an 
equalization of educational opportunities. While f)G percent of the 
1980 seniors attending college in 1980-81 received either H grant or 
a loan, almost 90 percent of students in 4-year colleges with less 
than $12,000 a year in family income ,received such assistance com* 
pared to 50 to 60 percent with income in excess of $20,00Q. 

Since the early seventies, students have also changed the way 
they combine work and school. We have already observed 'that 
more students are attending school part time. This is true not only 
for older students, but also for those entering postsecondary insti- 
tutions immediately after high school. Comparing college sopho- 
mores, students 16 months out of high school who went on to col- 
lege in 1973 and 1981, we see that both part-time and full-time stu- 
dents are reporting more hburs of ^vork. 

The biggest changes are for part-time students where the per- 
centage not working decreased from 29 to 22 percent. The percent- 
age reporting full-time work or more increased from 44^percent in 
1973 to 55 percent in 1981, an increase of a full 11 percentage 
points. 

In summary, except for the last 2 years, college costs have kept 
pace with inflation. The average increase in public institutions ap- 
peals somewhat more restrained than in the private sector. Overall 
college expenditures ar^omewhat contained by a shift of students 
to public 2-year colleges. 

While the ratio of average student changes to median family 
income has remained fairly constant over the past decade, .race 
ethnic disparities come into play in terms of ability to pay. Fortu- 
nately, student aid is contributing to an equalization of educational 
opportunity. 
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Finally, we have observed four demographic shifts that we be- 
lieve relate, and perhaps respond, at least in part, to increased 
costs of college education — the dramatic rise in- part-time students, 
the twofold increase in the 2-year college student, a^shift in the age 
distribution on college campuses and a substantial involvement in 
fulUand part-time employment. 

That completes my testimony. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions that you might have. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very, very much. 

If I could shift you over to attachment G in your testimony down 
at the bottom to footnote 1, 'Xow income family— less ;thart 12,000 
years'' should really be ''less thanlP12,000 a year". ^ 

Mrs. Eldridge. That was a' typographical error we caught last 
night. ' ^ 

Mr. Simon. OK. ^ * 

Mrs. Eldridgk. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Now, whether wie would consider someone as having 
high family income with $20,000 or more, somewhere at some point 
you make an arbitrary breakdown. Do we have any kind of brea]^- 
down of what percentage of low-income families, or middle-income 
families or high-income families are novc^ attending the various in- 
stitu^ons? 

Mrs. jB^ridge. By type? 

Mr. SiMhl^By type. * 

Mrs. Eldridgk. I believe I could develop that for you, Mr. Simon. 
I did not bring it with me. . ^ 

Mr. Simon. Yes, I would be interested in that. I would be inter- 
ested in not only what is happening today but what the situation 
was— how that would cpmpare to, say, 5 years ago or 10 years 
ago — whatever period you could find. ^ 

Mrs. Eldridge. To the extent that I can develop^that, I will be 
pleased to submit it for the record. 

Mr. SiMON/I would be interested in having^that. 

[The statistics follow:] 

Table lA shows the percentage of 1980 high school graduates who had enrolled in 
postseccndary institutions by October 1980. These students are the ones who en- 
rolled in the Fall immediately following high school graduation. Others* will enter at 
later dates. The rows of the table show the percentage distributions for various 
levels of family income. * ^ 

Table IB shows comparable statistics for 1972 high school graduated, eight years 
earlier. A comparison of j:ables lA and IB reveals that about the same "percentage of 
1980 high school graduates had not enrolled in a pQgtsecondary institution' jn the 
Fall following graduation, as for the class of 1972 (47T*ver8US 46.7 percent). 

Since direct comparison of family income levels over an eight year period of 
marked inflation is inappropriate, we have developed five categories of family 
income — A (lowest), B, C> D, and E (highest) — with approximately the same percent- 
age of students in 1972 and 1980. These are shown in Table 2 and j^d in Table 3. 
Table 3 reconfigures the data in tables lA and. IB in accordance with these stand- 
ardised categories. " . 
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TABLE 1A.-PERCENTAGE OF • 1980 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLED 'iN POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS IN OCTOBER 1980, BY TYPE OF POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION AND FAMILY INCOME 
LEWL 









Type of poslsecofKlary inshtulion 






fantily iRCOnu' level 


Not 
efitolled 


Voc/ 
lech 

school 


Pubtfc ? 


Public 4 


Private 




Private 


Total 
percent 






year 


year 


2 year 


4 ye^ 




less than $7.000 


63 5 ' 


75 


86 


150 


0:^ 


50 


100 


$7,000 to $11,999 


58 5 


5.3 


12.8 


16.3 


' 1.2 


60 


100 


$1?.000 10 $15,999. 


55.3 


86 


. 12.7 


" 156 


0.8 


70 


100 


SIPOO lo $19.999 


I- 53 6 


6.2 


!53 


17.6 


0.9 


6.4 


100 


$20,000 to $24,999 


45.1 


69 


136 


22.0 


1.1 


11.4 


100 


$25,000 lo $37,999 


362 


65 


16.7 


281 


10 


11.5- 


100 


$38,000 or more 


3? 8 


3.8 


116 


303 


04 


21 1 


100 


Tolal ^ ^ 


47,7''- 


64 


13.6 


213 


09 


10.1 


100 



Nole - Based on Mudtnt reporlwJ data Irom the High School and Beyond Study. National Center for tducatlonal Statistics Student reports of 
tamily income are less accurate than responses Dy Iheir parents 

TABLE IB -PERCENTAGE OF 1972 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLED IN ' POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS IN OCTOBER 1972, BY TYPE OF POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION AND FAMILY fNCOME 
LEVEL 



Type ol postsccondary institution 



family incorrw level 



Not 
enrolled 



VotfT 
Tech 
.school 



Public 2 
yea I 



Public 4 
year 



Private 
2-year 



Total 

Private percent 
4-ycar 



Less than $3,000 , 659 

$3,000 lo $5,999 : .. 589 

$6,000 lo $7.499 58 6 

$7,500 (0 $8,999 54 0 

$9,000 lo $10,499 48 3 

$10,500 lo $11,999 ' 49.4 

$12,000 lo $13,499 45 6 

$13,500 to $14,999 . 42.1 

$15,000 lo $18.000 : 34.3 

Over $18.000 ^ 27.6 



7.4 
8.8 
9.0 
9.4 
85 
82 
7.9 
6.8 
6.7 
4.2 



8.9 
12.6 

118. 

12.4 

13.8 

151 

14.8 

14.4 

16.5 

13.7 



13.9 
14.2 
14.7 
16.5 
20.7 
191 
22.1 
25.0 
29.8 
32.3 



Total.. 



46.7 



7.5 13.6 21.7 



0.2 
0.8 
0.9 
1.1 
0.7 
1.0 
11 
0.9 
2.1 
1.7 

11 



3.7 
4.6 
5.1 
6.6 
8.0 
7.2 
9.3 
10.9 
10.6 
20^ 

9.5 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0^ 

00 



Note -Based on student repofted data from the Nalionat longitudinal Study of the High School Qass of 1972. National Center for Education 
■-Statistics. Student repofts of family ifKomc are less accurate than responses by their parents 

TABLE 2.-C0MPARIS0N OF FAMILY INCOME LEVEL? FOR*1972 AND 1980 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Family income category 



Family income dislritwlkms 



1972 High school graduates 



Family income level 



A Less than $3,000 

B $3,000 lo 8.999 

C $9,000 to $11,999 ... 

D $12,000 lo $14,999.. 

E $15,000 or more 



4olal., 



Percenlace of 
studems 



1980 High schoot;gradtiales 
Family Inconie level 



5.1 
29.9 
22.4 
17.1 
25.4 

100.0 



Less than $7,000.:.... 

$7,000 lo 15,999 

$1000 to 19.999.... 
$2(^000110 $24,999.. 
$25!oi5I)l!r more 



Pfercenlage of 
students 



6.3 
26.9 
18,2 
18.2 
30.4 

100.0 
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TABLE 3 -PERCENTAGE OF 1972 AND 1980 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLED IN POSTSECOND- 
ARY INSTITUTIONS IN THE OCTOBER FOLLOWING GRADUATION, sV TYPE OF POSTSECONDARt 
INSTITUTION AND FAMILY INCOME CATEGORY 



Type ot poslsccoodaiy imtilulion 

Family iiHXKM catesoty 



Tola! 



Year 


Not 

enrolled 


Voc/ 
led) 
school 


Public ?- 
year 


Public ^- 
ye;jr 




; 

Private 
?ye3r 


Privale 
4 ye^r 


Total 
percent 


„_ 

1980 




63.5 


— — 
7.5 




8.6 


15.0 


04 


^ 5.0 


100 




65J 


7.4 


89 


13.9 


0.2 


3.7 


100 


^ -1980 


56.7 


' 7? 


12/ 


15.9 


1.0 


65 


100 


1972 


57.3 


9.0 


123 


15.1 


0.9 


5.4 


100 


1980 


53,6 


• 6.2 


15.3 


17.6 


1.0 


6.4 


100 


1972 


48:8 


8.4 


14.4 


20.0^ 


0.8 


1.1 


100 


1980 




6.9 


13.6 


22.0 


1.1 


11.4 


100 


1972 


44.0 


6.9 


147 


234 


10 


10.0 


100 


1980 


346 


53 


144 


29.1 


0.7 


15.9 


100 


1972 


30.1 


5.1 


14.8 


31.4 


1.9 


167 


100 


1980 


47.7 


6.4 


13.6 


21.3 


0.9 


10.1 


100 


1972 


46J 


7.5 


13.6 


21.7 


1.1 


9.5 


100 



Note -Based on student reported data (rom Itie Nalkxwl . longiludinal Study and the Higtv Sctwo) and Beyond Study. National Center fw 
Education Statistics, Student reports of lamily income ate less accurate than responses t)y Iheir parents. 

Mr. Simon. My concern— well, it was, in a sense, highlighted by 
the Wesleyan University statement that made the front pages of 
the New York Times that they were going to have to limit the 
number of low-income families that attended Wesleyan University. 
I am not picking on Wesleyan because a great many other schools 
have, in fact, quietly done it and siniply haven't been as open aboi^ 
what is taking place. / . " , i i 

Mrs. Eldridge. Well, from my /personal experience, I also know 
that some of the institutions are /attempting to use part of the tui- 
tion and board fees to provide scknp* additional institutional assist- 
ance to these low-income students- so that those who can afford the 
higher fees are, in fact, subsidizing some of the lower income stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Simon. When on that same attachment you say,. Ihe per- 
centage of 1980 graduates attending college who receive either a 
grant or loan," are you talking about Federal grants and loans 
there, or any kind? 

Mrs. Eldridge. Not exclusively. Any assistance whatsoever. 

Mr. Simon. OK. % ■ t- 

Let me ask you a general question and you are not speaking tor 
_^our agency or the administration, you^are speaking for Marie El- 
dridge*»personally. 

You have had more of a chance than anyone in this room to 
really dig into these statistics. The real question is, "What do they 
mean, what do we do with them?" We now face reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. On the basis of what you have seen, if 
you were— and I don't want to ASHsh t\i\^ upon you— but if you were 
suddenly a Member of this subcommittee and a Member of Con- 
gress, how would you be restructuring the Higher Education Act to 
make sure that college was accessible and that we were doing what 
we ought to be doing in our society? , , u 

Mrs. Eldridge. I do believe that some substantial work should be 
done in terms of truly understanding the financial situation of the 
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colleges in terms of the effectiveness of the" pricing. I believe that is 
very important, r \ ' . 

I am personally very much cf^cerned about the issue that Vou 
• raise that deals with the dichotomy in the tuition and fees that we 
see between not only the public and private 4-year colleges but also 
the distinction between the Qommunity colleges and the traditional 
4-year colleges; «ut I am seemg also some rather encouraging indi- 
cation»»in terms of the 2-year community colleges upgrading their 
programs. Perhaps we are going to begin ^o see a substantially 
greater student transferability and continuation in 4-yeai colleges 
and that niJiy, in fact, .provide a'.real^ very substantial relief in 
terms of the cost of 4 years of college education in this country 

bo .\o the extent that the •2-year institutigns can serve, as a firm 
foundaW for the full 4-year program-they could also serve as 
the testing ground,^nd the weeding out process, so that the 4-year 
colleges do not have, perhaps, students who are not most able to' 
benefit from the educational experiences that are provided 4here I 
do thiirk that one has to look at the— it's not easy to do— the cost 
benefit ratios. . . / 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank' you, Mr. Simon. Good morning Dr El- 
dridge. . t,, . 

Mrs. Eldridge. Good morning. ' 

Mr. Hakkison. I am sorry that I wasn't here to hear your state- 
ment. I took a quick look through it as I was sitting here and basi- 
caffy one thing struck me— namely the statement that since 1981 
students in the traditional college-age cohort, that's those under 2l' 
«vere no longer the majority on our college camputes. So, I guess 
my question is, do you see any correlation between the rising cost 
of education and, that fact? Are people waiting 

Mrs. Eldridge. Yes, I think two factors* come into play there 
One, the statement, "Learning never ends," with persons continu- 
ing their education and recognizing that they need to continue 
their education. So we have many part-time adult learners who are 
continuing part time in a muph gieater proportion than we saw 
belore. 

The whole computer area, for example. The campuses are being 
swamped with evening courses in computer technology, as I under- 
stand it. ^ 

The other factor is that fewer of the students are entering col- 
lege within the |,ast few years, immediately after high school cer- 
tainly full time, so they are stretching it out a bit. They are work- 
ing more Therefore, it is going to take them lon^r. They may take 
a year off. They may only go part time because they/iave to work 
4U hours a week in order to assist the family, with the tuition So 
those two factors are, I think, coming into play. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that if you go on the typical campus of a large 
university, you will no longer see thte majority in the traditional 
college age group that we are accustomed to and that was there 
when we were there. 

Mr. Harrison. Along those lines, my second question is. Do we 
have any way of knowing how many of these older students are in 
school pursuing a degree as opposed to just going back for assist- 
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ance in changing occupations or to Jlcquire new skills or something 
of that nature? 
Mrs, Eluridge, Excuse me a minute. - 

[Pause.] ' , , 1 ij 

Mrs. Eldridge. We will have some hmited data that we could, 

make available to you. It's hot collected in exactly the farm m 
-wjiich you would want it, but I would be glad to provide what I ^an 

put together for you for the record. 
[The data follows:] 

Based on estimates derived from sample data collected on th^October 1982 sup- 
plement to the Current Population Survey (Table 1), 891.000 persons over 35 years 
old were pursuing an academic degree (column 3), 72(),00l) persons ovef -^^'^ years old 
were pursuing a vocational certificate (column 5), Iij addition, 8,0u;j,000 persons 
(column 7) in the populationvover 31) years oW reported they were takm^; some sort 
of adulf education Because these persons in adult education may also have been 
pursuing a degree, they should not be added to obUiin a total. 

r 

TABLE 1 - NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS ' IN POSTSECONDARY-EDUCATlON BY TYPE OF 
DEGREE PURSUED, AND BY AGE OF PARTICIPANTS: OCljOBER 1982 

INumber in thwsandsl 



Tol3l parlicipanls » Parttcipanls » , Partopants ' Partwpanls »• not 

in postsccwdafy pursumg an pursuing a pursuing a degree, 

education academic degree vocatwnal certificate certirfcale. or 

Arc - or diptoma , tfiptoma 

Number Percent Number Percent ^^^^^ p^^^^l Number Percenl 

(!) (2) (3) m (5) 46) (7) (8) 



Total. 14 and above _18.961 100.0 9.2/l8_ ^B^^ 3.468 3 ^ 6.249 33.0 

14 to 15 ^ 5 100 0 0 0 3 600 2 40.0 

16 10 24 ^ 9.200 lOO.O 6.211 67.5 1.775 19.3 1.215. 13.2 

25 to '34 5 138 lOOO 2.146 41 8 964 188 2.029 39.5 

35 to 44 2.3/2 100 0 625 26.3 451 19.0, 1.296 54.6 

45 10 54 1.206 100.0 198 16.4 191 158 817 67 7 

55 to 64 , 688 100 0 56 8.1 65 9.4 566 82.3 

6510 74 295 lOO.O 9 3.1 17 5.8 270 915 

75andup : ; 58 100.0° 3 52 2 34 54 93.1 

» The number of pa^tiapants is not an unduplicated count ol persons, since there are an estimated 477.000 indfwduals who are bplN pufsump an 
♦ academic degree (column 3) and are taking courses not in pursuit of a degree, certificate, or diploma (cdunm 7). The undupJfcated total tor 
postsecondaiy participants is 18,951,000- 4/7.000 or 18.484.000 persons. 

^ Note -^DelaiJs may not add to totals because of rounding. Ttiese data are estimates dcrrved from a sampje survey ol "^iiistijutw^^ 
poputalion of the Ui^ed States wtitch was conducted as part ol the October 1982 supplement to the Current Population Survey. Tables of standard 
errors are available upon request 

Source US Department o( fducalion. National Center for Education Statistics. Currertt Populaton Survey (October 1982), Unpublished Tabulations 
V (October 1983) 

Mr Harrison. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. ^ 

Mr, Simon. Mr, Gunderson, j 

Mr, GuNDERSON, No questions, 

Mr. Simon, Mr, Petri, 

Mr, Petri, No questions, 

Mr, Simon. We thank you very, very mucli for your testimony 
^ and your work, 

Mrs. Eldridge. Thank you, Mr. Simon. 

Mr, Simon, Next we will have a panel composed of Dr, John 
Phillip*; Dr. Jacob Stampen and Dr, John Lee. 
Dr, Phillips, Do you want us left to right or right to left, [Laugh- 



Mr. SiMOi*. John Phillips, who is a veteran witness before this 
subcommittee, is the president of the National Association ol' Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universities and the National Institute- of In- 
dependent Colleges and Universities. 
I confess that I am not familiar with the National Institute of 
- indepehdent Colleges and Universities so perhaps you can take 30 

seconds to tell us what that is. 
. [The prepared statement of Dr. John Phillips follows:] 

PnEi»A«Ku Statemknt of John 1'hi,.i.ii>s. Prksident. National Association oi- Indf- 
HKNDENT Collegia and Universitik.s and National Institute of lNDEPFN«fNT 
Colleges AND Universities a „ . ^.i-i 

. Mr. Chairman and Members of the SubcominitU-e: My name is John Phillips I 
aip here todav representing both the National Association of Independent ColleEes 
and Umversifies which endeavor.s' to provide a unified national voice for independ- 

ZJ''f^l'y'^'''T? n^^""^'^^^^^^^^ tht. National Insti- 

tute of Independent Co leges and Universities, whidi provides policy makers and 
the general Pubhc with research .and policy analysis concerning developmeDt^ 
. w. bin independent higher education and the impact of federal stuaenfaid and tax 
policies on independent higher education. , uja 
„J "PP/^^'"t^. ^his opportunity to visit with you briefly about tb§ situation facing 
Z^^^u T^'^'^'lu^^ ^"^^ ^° independent colleges and universities, and to 

describe for you the devastating blow that recent policies have dealt to the aspira 
tions of students from lower «nd moderate income families to obtain the benefite of 
higher education at an independent college or university. Because independen 
higher education receives relatively little institutional support from government 
'hllo heavily dependent on tuition and fees paid by student andThei 

farfiil,e«. reductions of federal support for financially needy students have fallen 
r !l ^|?,P;"PV,'-t'"""t^7«verity upon those students who attend or hope to attend one 
ol the JOO colleges and universities which comprise the NAICU/NIICU membeishio 
Let me give you the facts. During the 1981-82 academi6 year. NlICU -onducted a 
massive survey of student- aid records from a balanced national sample of aid recipi^ 
?qTO ?<f?"H^07o «n'''"'^ repeated surveys previously conductetl in academic years 
l.)78-79 and 1979-80. we were, able to discern three-year trends in student aid for 
the entire independent sector. The trends we found in student aid packaging were 
at once both surprising and disturbing, especially in terms of the outlook for educa- 
tion of low-income students. 

We found a dramatic decline in the number of undergraduate aid recipients from 
iWTo 80 t"^ io«1"«"''- the range between $6,000 and $24,000. Indeed, from 

f y . -8^, independent higher education experienced a 39 percent decrease 
of Student aid recipients from that family income range. This suggeSte that, because 
of increasing college costs that coincided with decreasing student aid dollars avail- 
able frofti federal aid progi-ams to meet those costs, many needy students who 
sought to attend independent colleges and universities suffered so greatly that they 
were forced to relinquish their basic educational aspirations. During this sar^e 
^ndfn. i H P°7r °f Grants fell by neafly 3r, percent for studente Tt 

tending independent colleges and universities, and we experienced almost a ten-per- 
cent loss in the number of Pell recipients at NAICU member schools. 
How are lower and moderate income students coping' 

They rely more heavily on need-based aid offered by the independent colleges and 
universities themselves. During the 1981-82 academic year, the percentage of aid re- 
cipients receiving institutiJ^nal aid climbed to 55 percent, and the average institu- 
tional award increased to almost $1,500 per student. 

hJr-A^^ rely more heavily on Guaranteed Student Loans, and the concomitant debt 
.burden which that involves. The number of independent college and university stu- 
dents participating in the GSL program doubled between 1979-80 and 1981-82 and 
average GSL borrowing climbed to $2,204. 

iqKrs'r*;^ -^^""^Tr*^ f ''^'^ ^."^""^ independent colleges and universities in 
IJKl-8^ their self-he p -i.e., work, loans and expected student contributions- 
averaged more than 40 percent of total educational expenses-an increase of more 
than $1,000 per student from only two years earlier. (In fact, if we were to employ 
the current Administration s definition of self-help, needy students attending inde- 
pendent colleges and universities are. at this time, providing mVe than 60 ^rcent 
of their total cost of attendance through self-help ) i^iv-^-m. 



But the real story— and the really sad story— is that low-income stiteenUs simply 
are not coping with the federal policy changes. Last September, overall enrollment 
declined in independent colleges and universities, and the numbyV of full-time enter- 
ing froshmcnt declined by morejhan 4 percent- Almost two-lhirds of all independ- 
ent colleges and universities rej)0rt«d declines in freshman class enrollmenLs. 

These declines may appear modest, but they present two serious problems: First, 
this loss of entering freshmen will cost the nation's independent colleges and uni- 
versities more than a quarter of a billion dollars in tuititui and fee revenues during 
the next four y(^ii*s. But, more importantly, there are strong indications that the 
students who have lost the opportunity to attend an indei)e|ident college or universi- 
ty (perhaps even any institution of higher learning) are precisely thcTse students 
from lower and moderate income families which the federal studefit aid^ programs 
were designed to help most. ^ * * 

Our studies of student iuuincial aid have shown that the^loss of low-income stu- 
dents in independent colleges and universities betw.een 1979-80 and 1981-82 corre- 
spondfta with a 'sharp decline of minority participation. This judgment was con- 
firmed last Fall when wo found that the group of,independent colleges and universi- 
ties with the largest proportion of student aid recipient's— our historically Black col- 
legos- suffered a full H)-pe>0^it loss of entering freshmen. These studenLs, and 
other needy students attenamg colleges with tuitions of more than $2,000 Hhis 
group includes a number of state universities in addition to virtually all indepe'nd- 
ent colleges and universities) will receive absolutely no Additional help whatsoever 
from any^of the recent and scheduled changos in the Pell Grant program except 
those changes that increase the maximum Pell GrarAaward. We ask that you give 
careful consideration to these needy students, who af? assuming ever greater work 
and debt burdens in their struggle to attend theicolleges they believe are best suited 
to their needs— the colleges whifh they think will assist them most and best in their 
educational development. 

But we are pot cfnly asking for your assistance. We are taking steps to help you 
determine the exact scope of the problem and the precise needs of these students 
who most deserv/'^elp. We currently are awaiting final word from a major founda- 
tion about funding for a 198H-84 update of the student aid recipient data file that 
has provided the important information I have outlined for you today. We'hope that 
we can provide current information on students atfending independent colleges and 
universities for yoy by next Spring. 

Also, we are determined to address the special problems faced by specific sub- 
groups of independent colleges and universities. In particular, we currently are join- 
ing v3^h the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, the 
United Negro Ck)llege Fund, and the Office for the Advancement of Public Black 
Colleges, to carefully assess the impact of changes in student financial aid on all 
historically Black colleges, botji public and independent. 

We do this to show you that our needy student aid recipients are working more, 
assuming more debt burden, and exacting more help from their parents, all for the 
relentless effort to afford the college of their choice. They need not less federal stu- 
dent assistance, but much more if the promise of truly equal educational opportuni- 
ty for all Americans to enroll in all available study programs is to be fulfilled. 

Before I close, let me note that while I have spent most of my time today discuss- 
ing undergraduate education, I want you to know that we are vei-y much concerned 
about the increasing problems students face in financing graduate education, and 
we commertd the Committee for scheduling specific future testimony on this subject. 
We also have concerns about abuse of the definition currently used to determine 
independent student status, a subject of an additional hearing that you have sched- 

Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this opportunity to present our concerns, ana 1 would 
be pleased to respond to any questions which you or other Members may have. 

\ 

STATEMENT OF JOHN PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLE(JES AND UNIVERSITIES AND 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCOMPANIED BY JULIANNE STILL THRIFT, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDEPEND- 
ENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Dr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, that's our research and policy anal- 
ysis arm and the executive director of that institute is immediately 
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behind me, Mrs. Julianne Still Thrift. They do specii|^tudies on" 
tie conditions in independent higher education, the impact of Fed- 
eral policies on the member colleges and schools, the status of stu- 
dents and they have done studies of particular importance to this 
testimony |hat 1 am going to give this ifnorning. 
Mr. SiMON^OK. We v^ill call on you first. 

•Dr. Phiujps. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this 
opportunity to visit v^ith you brieHy this morning about the cuf- 
rc^ situation for young Americans v^ho hope to attend independ- 
ent colleges and universities and to describe for you the devastat- 
ing blow that recent policies have deaU to the aspirations- from 
lower and moderate income families -^o obtain the benefits of 
^ higher education in an independent, college or university. Because 
independent higher education receives relatively little institutional 
support from government And, therefore, is heavily dependent on 
tuition and fees paid by students and their families— I might add 
parenthetically that that figure is right, around 67 percent— ()7 per- 
cent of all of the operating revenues, educational and general reve- 
nues that a privat? colleg^e receives today come from the payment 
of student tuition and fees. 

So every time the cost of operation goes up a dollar you have got 
tp find— you have got to raise the tuitiOn and fees Jby an average of 
66, 67 percent. Therefore, reductions in federal support for finan- 
cially needy students have tended to fall with disproportionate se- 
verity upon those students who attend or hope'to attend one of the 
900 colleges and universities which comprise the NAICU member- 
ship. 

Let me give you the facts of the situation. During the 1981-82 
academic year, NIICU conducted a survey of student aid records 
from a national sample of aid recipients. Because this survey re- 
peated surveys previously conducted in academic years 1978-79 and 
1979-80, we were able to discern three year trends in student aid 
for the entire independent sector. The trends we found in student 
aid packaging were at once both surprising Snd disturbing especial- 
ly in terms of the outlook for the education of low-income students. 

There was a dramatic decline in the number of undergraduate 
aid recipients from families with annual incomes in the range be- 
tween $6,000 and $24,000. Indeed, from 1979-80 to 1981-82, inde- 
pendent highef education experienced a 39-percent decrease of stu- 
dent aid recipients from that broad family income range. 

Now, we all acknowledge that some part of that results from in- 
flation of incomes at the higher end so they are being pushed out 
at the $24,000 end of that gioup. But we think that this is a very 
significant:— you know, only a small part of that loss is due to infla- 
tion of fan^ily incomes. 

It suggests that because of increasing college costs that coincided 
with decreasing student aid dollars available from Federal aid pro- 
grams to meet those ;costs many needy students v^^ho sought to 
attend independent colleges and universities suffered so greatly 
they iVere forced to relinquish their basic educational aspira- 
tions. \ - 

.During this same^p^fiod from 1979-80 to 1981-82, the buying 
power of Pell grants fell by nearly 35 percent for students attend- 
mg independent -colleges and universities and, we experienced 
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almost a 10-percent loss in the total numbers of P^ll grant recipi- 
ents at NAlCU-member schools. Again, if I could depart from my 
prepared testimony and just give you a kind of a summation of the 
situation with regard to Peil grants at independent colleges and 
universities. . " 

Ip 1979, when the Pell grant maximum award first reached 
$1,800, the average cost of going to a SPLAC, a small, private, lib^ 
eral arts college— that s the terminology we used to use at HEW— 
the avetage cost of attendiiig a SPLAC was $5,400. So a maximum 
Pell grant award of $1,800 covered a third of the cost and th^ 
amount uncovered was $3,600. OK? $300 that you had to find from 
loans and work and so on. 

Now, as you know, since 1979, we have gone through some conca- 
tonations of sohie severity here and the Pell grant maximum has 
fiuctuated, but it is finally now back to $1,800, Right? And for next 
year, according to the Conference Conimi/ttee report we are going 
toTi^ve a $1,900 maximum. ( 

Thfe average cost of going to a SPLAC next year is going to be 
$9,000. OK? And you are going to have a $1,900 Pell grant. Do Vou 
know what that percentage is? That's 21 percent. So the amount of 
the cost of going to a private college has declined from 33 percent 
to 21 percent in a S-year period. Look at what the uncovered cost is 
now as opposed to 1979. In 1979, I told you it was $8,600. Next year 
^ it will be, $7,100. That means that the uncovered cost of going to 
college in an independent college has increased—it has doubled— 
for all intents and purposes, it has doubled in five years. 

That s why I can then turn back to my prepared testimony Eind 
tell you what s going on, if you leayfe that large a percentage and 
that large a dollar amount uncovered by Pell grant aid, here's 
what happens. ^ 

The lower and moderate income students are coping with this 
promem by relying much more heavily on need-based aid offered 
by the independent colleges and universities themselves. During 
the 1981-82 academic year, the percentage Of aid recipients receiv- 
ing institutional aid climbed— and I neglected to put in here from 
what level it declined— it climbed from 45 to 55 percent and the av- 
erage institutional award increased to almost $1,500. 

Now if you multiply that out— incidentally the base from which 
that came was about $1,200 so it increased about $300 during that 
time frame that I have agreed to; what .thai means is that national- 
ly independent colleges and universities themselves are digging 
into their cash, their endowments, their reserve funcjs and. corning 
up with three-quarters of a billion dollars every year in institution- 
al need-based grants to try to offset the loss of federal aid. Now, 
how long can you do that without undermining the financial stabil- 
ity of 5" our college? 

Second, they are relying much more heavily on guaranteed stu- 
dent loans and the concomitant debt burden which that involves. 
The number of independent colleges and university students par- 
ticipating in the GSL program doubled— repeat, doubled— between 
1979-80 and 1981-82. The average GSL borrowing per year climbed 
from $1,787— that's the base figure there that I should have put 
into the testimony— to $2,064. What this means is that in that 
timeframe, 1979-80, 1981-82, the percentage of student aid recipients 
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^'^^^'''}}]fS;!^i^^cinteod loans increased from 28.5 percent to 53.8 per- 
cent OK! That means practicallv everybody now is having to go to 
' the loan wmdow in order to find an opportunity ^^o ttf those col- 

for needy students who are still able to attend independent col- 
leges and universities, in 1981-82. their self-help, that is to say the 
total work, loans and expected student contributions averaged 
, more than 40 percent of the total education expenses-an increase 
of more than $1,000 per student from only 2 y6ars earlier 

An interesting sidelight here, if you were to take the administra- 
tion s definition of self-help, which God forbid we should do but if 
/ we were to do that, actually the students enrolled in independent 
colleges and universities student aid recipients would be coveting 
t)0 percent of their costs through the combination of self-helo oro- 
grams. ^ ^ 

But the really -sad story is^that the low-income students in this 
country siniply are not coping with the Federal policy changes in- 
sofar as going to lndep^ndent colleges. Last September overall en- 
rollment declined at independent colleges and universities and the 
number of full time entering freshmen declined by more th&n four 
full percentage points. 

Almost two-thirds of independent colleges and universities re- 
ported declines m freshman class enrollments. These declihes may 
appear modest, but they present two serious problems. FiW this 
loss of entering freshmen will cost the Nation's independent\colleg- 
^es and universities more than a quarter of a billion dollars/in fee 
revenues during the next 4 years. Add that to the three-quJters of - 
a billion that they are spending to try to finance the unfunded stu- 
dent aid that has been lost in the last 5 years and they are $1 bil- 
lion down this year for sUre as minimum. 

But. more importantly, there are strong indications that the stu- 
dents who have lost the opportunity to attend an independent col- 
lege or university, or perhaps even any institution of higher learn- 
- '"^-.a^'e precisely those students from lower and moderate income 
. tamilies which the Federal studen'. aid programs were designed to 
help most. * 

Our studies of student financial aid have sijown that the loss of 
low income students at independent colleges and universities corre- 
sponded with a sharp decline of minority participation. This judg- 
ment was confirmed last fall when we found that the group of inde- 
pendent colleges and universities with the largest proportion of stu- 
dent aid recipients, our historically black colleges, suffered a full 10 
percentage point loss of entering freshmen. 

'These students and other needy students attending colleges with 
tuitions of more than $2,000~and. incidentally, that group includes 
a significant number of State universities as well as independent 
■ - colleges— will receive absolutely no additional help whatsoever 
from any of the recent and scheduled changes in the Pell grant 
pr(ygram except those changes that increased the maximum Pell 
grant award. 

We, therefore, have to ask that this committee give special con- 
sideration and attention to the needy students -who are assuming 
ever greater work and debt burdens in their struggle to attend col-' 
leges which they believe are best suited to their needs, the colleges 
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which they think will assist them most ai^d best in their education- 
al development. , 

We are not only asking for your assistance as you pursue the 
questions of reauthorization. We are taking steps tbihelp you to de- 
termine the exact scope of the problem and the precise needs of 
these students who most deserve help. 

We are currently awaiting final word from a major foundation 
about funding of a 1983-84 of the student aid recipient data file 
that has provided the important information that I have outlined 
for you today. We hope ^e can provide current information on stu- 
dents attending independent colleges and universities for you by 
next spring. By n*ext spring, I am talking March. 

Also we are determined to address the special problems faced by 
specific subgroups of independent collages and universities. In par- 
ticular, we currently are joining with pie National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Educatidwf the United Negro College 
Fund, and the Office for the Advancement of Public Black Colleges 
carefully to assess the impact of changes in student financial aid 
on all historically black colleges, both public and independent. We 
do this, in part, to show you that our needy student aid recipients 
are working more, assuming more debt burden and exacting more 
help from their families— all in the relentless effort to afford the 
college of their choice. They need not less Federal student assist- 
ance, but much more if the promise of truly equal educational op- 
portunity for all Americans to enroll in all available study pro- 
grams is to be fulfilled. 

Mr. Chairman, you can read the remaining passages in my testi- 
mony, ril stop here anci take any questions that you may have for 
me at this time. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you for your very substantial testimony. 

Our next witness is Dr. Jacob Stampen, assistant professor, De- 
partment of Educational Administration, the University of Wiscon- 
siA at Madison. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Jacob Stampen follows:] 

Preparkd Statement of Jacob O. Stampen, Assistant PnoFESSOR, Department of 
Educational Administration, University of Wisconsin — Madison 

This testimony responds to several questions from Congressman Simon's letter of 
invitation: 

(1) To what degree have college costs risen during the past decade? 

(2) What factors account for tnis rise? 

(3) How are students financing their educations? 

(4) What changes have occurred in the ways students finance their educations? 
In recent year^^the cost of college attendance has increased at roughly the same 

percentage rate as the increase in the Consumer Price Index. Evidence of this is 
provided in a recent publication by Cathy Henderson of the American Council on 
EducatTon Policy Analysis Service, entitled, "College Costa: Recent Trends, Likely 
Future." For 1983-84 it is estimated that average tuition and fee and room and 
board costs at a public college or university, xit which nine out of ten students pay 
state resident tuitions, is $4,618. This figure does not include the cost of books, sup- 
plies, transpoitation, health care and insurance and other expenses. Also, average 
costs vary by type of institution. For example, costs are lower at public two year 
institutions tlian at public research universities. 

Many factors account for the rate of increase in college attendance. Goods and 
services purchased by colleges and universities have in many cases acted to escalate 
costs. On the other hand, physical plant and eauiQjment costs have been restrained 
due to tight state budgets and anticipated ©nrollme^i^^clines, and faculty salaries 
have lagged behind inflation during most of the past decade.^ 

. . . ^" 
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Roughly one-third of the students attending public colleges and universities {li 
million) receive aid from federal, state, and institutional programs. This is a finding 
from a 1981-82 study entitled, *\Student Aid and Public Higher Education: A 
Progress Report." Other aid is provided by private sources (i.e., outiiide institutional- 
ly monitored student aid) such as community organizations or various kinds. Howev- 
er, amounts of aid from these sources are very small compared to government spon- 
sored aid. Roughly nine out of ten student aid dollars derive from fed'ernl programs. 
Also, percentages of studwits receiving aid vary by type of institution. For example, 
only two out often student<i attending low tuition two year connnunity and junior 
colleges receive federal, state, ^r institutional aid whereas roughly half of th(» stu- 
dents attending more expensive four year colleges and research universities receive 
such aid: 

Student aid in public higher education is distributed in a manner whereby grants 
are centered on students from the lowest income families. As incomes rise, aid in 
the form of loans is increasingly relied on. For example, dependent -find independent 
stiite resident undergraduate students eayiing less than $9,290 in 1981-82 receive(^ 
55 percent of all grant aid, whereas the,$15,323 to $25,407 income jrange^accountecT 
for only M p<*rcent of all grant aid. This and other evidence supiLit^d^j^^ 
'college study's conclusion that, "Student aid programs do what theyWnT originally 
intended to do. They distribute dJilars— mostly federal— to students who would oth- 
erwise have difficulty financing a higher €»ducation." Also, for all studentij receiving 
aid on the basis of financial need, aid from all sources including grants and loans, 
averaged 62 percent of total dependent student expenses and 44 percent of total in- 
dependent student expenses. 

The central question of this panel is how studenf aid recipients and other stu- 
dents pay for college and how these efforts may have changed in recent years. Until 
now the results of the recent public higher education student aid study, which only 
provided data Tor a single year, 1981-82, have been cited. 

At this point an attempt will be made to respond more directly to the panel's cen- 
tral question. This will be accomplished with the aid of preliminary results from a 
project currently being conducted through the Wisconsin' Center for Research and 
Development in Kducation, The purpose of this project is to develop a survey instru- 
ment for a national student resource and expenditure study. In short, we are ttying 
to shed more light on how all students, including student aid recipients, pay for col- 
lege. At this point the instrument had only been tested on full time undergraduate 
students attending one institution, the University of Wisconsin— Madison, during 
the academic year 19^1-82. Therefore, it is cautioned that results may vary among 
different kinds of institutions. However, at least two preliminary findings seem 
worthy of mention at this time. One is that the family incoinA of students receiving 
aid on the basis of financial need were significantly lower than the incomes of non- 
need based aid recipients and non-aid recipients. Respectively, average incomes " 
were roughly $25,000, $35,000 and $45,000. 

The second finding is that student aid is not the single most important source of 
financial assistance for Madison students. Grants anld loans rank second and third, 
but work ranks first. Roughly nine out of ten students in each of the previously 
mentioned categories were employed during the summer and six out of ten need 
based aid recipient^-fmid they would not be enrolled full-time during the semester^, in 
which said they would not be enrolled full-tinfQ during the semester in which they 
were interviewed without such employment. Also, a higher proportion of need-based 
aid recipients (58 percent) than other students {40 percent) worked during the school 
year. The situation suggested by the attached table and responses to the- total 
survey is that students finance their educaJ,ions from a wide variety of sources and 
that amount these student aid is very, important. Also, if in a broa3er study levels of 
student employment are as high at other institutions as they are at Madison, it may 
be questioned whether other generations of students have worked mor^ than the 
present one to finance their educations. 
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THE HIGHER, EDUCATION STUDENT RESOURCE AND EXPENDITURE SURVEY 1981-82: FULL-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS AHENDING THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON BY STUDENT 
AID llECIPItNT STATUS ■ 





recipKfits (incliKfing 
GSl) 


nooiKn) UJ5WJ aio 
reciptents (incli)(fing 
GSl.) 


Nonrecfpients 




- 






Percoil of students a 


30 


47 


22 


Average annual expenditure - 


$5,210 


$4,622' 


$5,012 


Percent working: 








Last summer 


.87 


87 


84 




58 


41 


40 


Working for food-kxlging (nonmonilaryj 


5 


1 . 


5 


Percent using pers^mal or family resources: 








Assets and savings 


63($318) 


65($442) 


68 ^ 


Money from parents 


33 


64 


77 






l3{><fb) 




Money from spouse 


4($49) 


2($22) 


4($45) 


Living witli parents 


5 


1 


18 


Percent receiving student aid.- 








Grants J^, 


84 ($332) 


6($10) 


0 


Loans '. 


79($1,283) 


71 ($1,898) 


0 


Work-study 


16 


0 


0 


Academif scholarships 


21 ($105) 


21($19) 


0 


Athletic scholarships 


5 


3 


0 


Percent receiving aid from miscdlanepus 30urce$: Af DC. child 








support, veterans benelits. socFareducation benefits, insur- 








ance payments, food stamps, unemployment compensation .... 


8($12) 


19($167) 


0 



NotK— fl) Numbefs in pafentbesft next to the pefcailage columna indicite total doBjfS (SvWed by the lotal ffumber of slwtenis within each 
catKorv. Do4tar amounts wi)) be svaHabte for aQ o( the Toted categocies in the results of future surveys, 

(2) These figures are taken froni the first stage ol a proiect to develop a student resource and expenditure survey. A second gerwatkKi 
Instrurnent is currenth^ betng tested at the Urtfversity of Wtsoonsin— M3d»son tn proaratkto for a national study focusing on how stu<)enls pay for 
cohege. This project B curreflthr receivrns support from the Anierican Countil on Eoucation. the Wtscor»in Center of Research and -Development in 
Educatkm, the lntefnatk)nal Institute ol Eou^fion and 4he tinhwsi^ 

STATEMENT OF JACOB O- STAMPEN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN— MADISON 

Dr, Stampbn, Thank you, I might add that my research has been 
sponsored by the American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities and the Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
and the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
C9lleges, 

As pertains to public colleges and universities, this testimony re- 
sponds to several questions from Congressman Simon's letter of in- 
vitation. To what degree have college costs risen during the past 
decade? What factors account for this rise? How are students fi- 
nancing their educations? What changes have occurred in the way 
students finance their educations? 

Jn jrecent years the cost of college attendance has increased at 
roughlv the same percentage rate hs the increase in the Consumer 
Price Index, Evidence of this is provided in a recent publication by 
Cathy Henderson of the American Council on Education's Policy 
and Analysis Service entitled, ''College Costs: Recent Trends and 
Likely Future" and I have distributed copies of this to you, 

I might add that, as was said earlier, in the last couple of years 
tuition increases have exceeded the inflation rate. 

For 1983-84, it is estimated that the average tuition fee and 
room and board costs at public colleges and universities at which 9 
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out of 10 residents pay State residents tuitions, is $4,618. This 
figure does not include the cost of books, suppHes, transportation, 
health care, insurance and other expenses. Also average costs vary 
* by type of institution. For example, costs are lower at public 2-year 
institutions than at public research universities. 

Many factors account for the rate of increase in college attend- 
ance. Goods and services purchased by colleges and universities 
have in many cases acted to escalate costs. On the other hand, 
physical plant and equipment costs have been restrained due to^ 
tight State budgets and anticipated enrollment declines, and facul- 
ty salaries have lagged behind inflation during m©st of the past 
decade. 

Roughly one-third of the students attending public colleges and 
universities, and that's 3 million students deceive aid From Federal, 
State, and institutional programs. This is the finding of a 1981-82 
study entitled, ''Student Aid in Public Higher Education: A 
Progress Report." i have also passed out copies of this report. 

I might add that this 3tudy — John just mentioned that we are 
hoping to replicate some data bases and his is for independent col- 
leges and universities and I developed one for public colleges and 
universities and that's recorded in Ijere. 

This was the first effort to take a comprehensive view across the 
spectrum of higher education of how all of the student aid pro- . 
grams impact higher education. That is, all of the Federal pro- 
grams, the State programs and institutional programs. 

The Federal Government has maintained records on individual 
programs, but until this joint effort in 1981-82 no one had taken a 
look at the whole and seen how aid was distributed. Now the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities have conducted these studies for 
several years. The 1981-82 study was the first one for public higher 
education. 

Aside from the aid reported in that study, other aid is provided 
by private sources, usually outside the institutional and monitored 
student aid, such as community organizations of various kinds. The 
Middleton Garden Club Scholarship is an example of the kind I am 
referring to. These are generally small grants by the Kiwanas Club 
to outstanding graduates of a high school. They are quite numer- 
ous, but they don't add up to a lot of money. They are mostly an 
honor. Amounts of aid from these sources compared to Govern- 
ment-sponsored aid, roughly 9 out of 10 and dollars are derived 
from Federal programs. Also, percentages of students receiving aid 
varied by type of institution. For example, 'only 2 out of 10 students 
attending low tuition, 2-year, community and junior colleges re- 
ceived Federal, State, and institutional aid, whereas roughly half of 
the students attending more expensive 4-year colleges and research 
universities receive such aid. 

Student^/aic} in public higher education is distributed in a manner 
whereby j^ants are centered on students from the lowest income 
families. As incomes rise, aid in the form of loans is increasingly 
0 relied on. For example, dependent and independent State resident, 
undergraduate students earning less than $9,290 in 1981-82 re- 
ceived 55 percent of all grant aid. Whereas, the $15,000 to $20,000 
income range accounted for only 14 percent of all grant aid. 
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This .^nd other evidence supported the public college'^stady's con- 
clusion that student aid programs do what they were originally in- 
tended to do— distribute dollars, mostly Federal, to students who 
would otherwise have • difficulty financing a higher education. I 
niight add that roughly 8 out of 10 students ancf 8 out of 10 student 
aid recipients are attending public institutions. ^ 

Also, for all students receiving aid on the basis of financial aid, 
aid from all sources including grants, loans, work and other things 
averaged 62 percent of total dependent student expenses and 44 
percent of total independent student expenses. ^ 

The central question of this panel is how student aid recipients 
and other students pay for college and how these efforts may have 
changed in recentyears. Until now the results of 6ur recent higher 
public education study, which only provided data for a single year, 
1981-82, have been cited. 

At this point, I will make an attempt to respohd more directly to 
the panels central question. This will be accomplished with the aid 
of preliminary results from a project currently being conducted 
throygh the Wisconsin center for research and development in edu- 
cation. The purpose of this project is to develop a survey instru- 
■ ment for a national student resource and expenditure study. In 
short, w^are trying to shed more light on how all students, includ- 
ing student aid recipient^, pay for college. At this point, the instru- 
ment has only been tested on full-time undergraduate students at- 
tendmg one institution, the yUniversity of Wisconsin— Madison, 
during academic year 1981-8£i. Therefore, it is cautioned that the 
results may vary among different kinds of institutions. However, at 
least two preliminary findings seem worthy of mention at this 
time. 

One is thai family incomes of students receiving aid on the basis 
of financial need were significantly than the incomes of not-need- 
based aid recipients and n6t-aid recipients. Respectively, average 
incomes were roughly $25,000 for need-based aid recipients; $35,000 
for people who received aid, but not on the basis of need; and 
$45,000 for those who do not receive aid. 

The second finding is that student aid is not the single most im- 
portant source of financial assistance for Madison students. Grants 
and loans fank second and third, h0L work ranks first. Roughly 9 
out of 10 students in each of the previously mentioned categories, 
that is, the ones who receive aid on the basis of need and the ones 
who receive aid, but not on the basis of need, and the ones who do 
not receive aid, were erriployed during the summer preceding our 
survey. Six out of ten need-based aid recipients said they would not 
be enrolled full time during the semester in which they were inter- 
viewed without atich employment. 

Also, a higher proportion of need-based aid recipients, 58 percent, 
compared to other students, 40 percent, work during the schogl 
year. The situation suggested by fhe attached table and responses 
to the total survey is that students finance their education from a 
wide variety of sources and that among these 'student aid is very 
important. 

If, in a broader study, levels of student employment are as high 
at other -institutions as they are at Madison, it may be questioned 
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whether other generations of students have worked more than the 
present one to finance their education. 

-One thing I might just mention about this data base is that the 
study that John referred to, the creation of student aid recipient 
data banks' for independent and public )iigher education, were ne- 
cessitated because nothing like it existed before, I think this kind 
of instrun^ent is also necessary because clear infbrmation about the 
full extent of student resources and expenditures has been lacking. 
So the reason I mention preliminary findings like this is because I 
want to illustrate the utility of this kind of an effort and then the 
surprising results that such a high percentage of students work. 

I have made a recent midlife career change to academia but for 
many yearfi before that I have covered evidence and I had not seen^ 
anything like that before. - ^ 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

The final member of the panel is Dr. John B. Lee, director of the 
division of human resources of the Applied Systems Institute. 
Dr. Lee. 

Dr. Lee. Mr. 'Chairman, thank you very much. We may want to 
put the full testimony in the record and I will just touch on some 
of the highlights. 

Mr. Simon. We will do that 

[Prepared statement of Dr. John Lee follows:] 

Pkepareu Stateme;nt of Dr. John B, Lee, Director, Division of Human 
RFi50URCEs, Applied Systems Institute 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, today 1 would lifce to present some 
information on the cost of postsecondary education and how students meet these 
costs. I have chosen to note changes since 1974, The period since 1974 has been 
marked by inflation, recession, and changes in Federal student aid programs. 

I. college costs ' 

- Since 1974 college costs have not risen as quickly as inflation. According to Col- 
lege Scholarship Service (College Board, 1^74, 1982) cost of attendance for a full-time 
resident student has not increased as much as inflation. In a period in which infla- 
tion increased 96 percent (1974-1982), the cost of atti&nding a private four-year col- 
lege increased 85 percent, public Community college costs increased 66 percent, 
public four-year college costs went up by 83 percent, and private two year colleges 
costs increased by 59 percent.* 

If college costs had risen with inflation since 1974, the typical annual cosf would 
be between $300 and $1,000 more in 1982 depending on which sector a.student at- 
tended. Private two-year college costs increased the least and private four-year col- 
lege costs increased the moSt. 

II. STUDENT AID 

I 

Federal government support for students, when measured in 1982 dollars, peaked 
in 1976. This was the year when support for Vietnatn veterans was at its highest. 
Since that time the number of veterans utilizing their benefits has declined and in 
1982 the number of students receiving Social Security assistance began to decline 
also. Increases in need based support programs operated by the Department of Edu- 
cation have not overcome this decline (Chart 1). 

The dollar outlays by the Department of Education for student aid have increased 
since 1974 (Chart 2). In 1982 dollars, the peak year for grant assistance was 1980. 
Growth in tl^e self-help programs ((IJollege Work Study, National Direct Student 
Loans and Guaraiiteed Student Loans) has accelerated during this tin^e period, due 
almost entirely to the cost of subsidizing the Guaranteed Student Loan program. An 
increasing proportion of the Department's student aid rHsources is now directed 
toward aid program^ where students assume an obligation in return for the aid: 
Either they must earn the dollars through work or they must repay a loan. 
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Students have been affected by these trends in student financial assistance and 
college costs. According to the Freijhmen Norms (Astin et. aL, 1974, 1982) 45 percent 
of all full-time freshmen received some form of grant or loan in H)74. In 1982, 56 
percent of the same pppulation reported a grant or loan. The number of aid recipi- 
ents has incre^ised. . . 

The proportion of costs covered for each recipient has decreased. In 1974 recipi- 
ents were able to cover 52 percent of their costs with a grant or loan. By 1982 the 
aid-covered proportion had dropped to 42 percent. 

The effect of changes in, Departmentally managed aid programs has been to in- 
crease the number of students receiving aid, but to reduce the purcashing power of 
the aid for each recipient. This shift has had a relatively greater impact on the 
lowest income students. Maximum grant size has not kept pace with inflation/ In 
order to have a Pell grant that would equal the purchasing power of $1,400 in 1974, 
a maximum grant of $2,700 would have been needed in 198^ Those who benefited 
the most from increases in Federal student aid have been middle income students, 
who become eligible for Guaranteed loans in 1980. 

The following sections review the cj^ifferent patterns of financing for: Income 
groups, high school achievement levels, and racial groups. Twenty different sources 
J^"^ of funds are considered. The sources can be categorized as coming from families; the 
^ Federal government, state, institutional and private agencies; and other incidental 
sources- All the data reflect the reports of full-time freshmen in college in the Fall 
of 1982. 

A. Financial Aid by Family Income 

Federal aid is sensitive to family income. The following table (Table 1) indicates 
that in all cases, low income students are mofe likely to receive financial assistance 
from a government source (Federal or state) than are higher income students. Guar- 
anteed loans are the most likely form of Federal assistance to be used by middle 
income students. 

Other sources of support also show differences related to family income. The pro- 
portion of students receiving assistance from parents drops as family income de- 
clines. Utilization of part-time work and savings is reasonably stable across income 
categories. The proportion of students receiving aid from state, college, or private 
sources increases as income decreases, but not to the same extent as Federal grant 
programs. Other benefits are slightly related to income. In general, low income stu- 
dents are more dependept on support sources external to the family to pay for col- 
lege- 
Students' expression of concern -about meeting the costs of college mcrease as 
income decreased. Thirty -five percent of the lowest income students indicate concern 
^ aboytt finances compared to five percent of the highest income students. 

B. Financial Aid by High School Grades ' * . 
There has been increasing interest lately in aiding students who show academic 

promise. Table 2 reviews differences in how freshmen finance their college educa- 
tion given different academic performance in higher school. Generally, there is a 
positive relationship between grades and income. But, if receipt of a Fell Grant is 
used as a proxy for need, then the relationship is not very strong because Pell 
Grants are evenly distributed among the grade categories/^he pattern of support by 
high school grades is different and somewhat independenVof the patte^;n by income. 

Federal aid shows a slight positive relationi^iip with grades. The relationship is 
not very strong. State, college and private grants show a strong relationship with 
grades. Parental support and savings increase as grades increase. ^ ' 

Part-time work does not seem to be related to grades. Full-time, work is negatively 
related but is used by a relatively small proportion of students. Other sources of 
support are not related to high school grades. Financial concern is slightly higher 
for students with low high school grades. 

Part of the difference in these data may be attributed to the fact that students 
with higher grades are more likely to attend a higher cost college. 

A comparison of the information on aid by income and aid by grades suggests the 

following: . , i . i i • i i , 

The propensity to save is much higher among students with higher high school 

grades. Savings behavior does not vary that much by income groups. 

State, college, and private grants are sensitive to both grades and income. They 

are focused on low income, high ability students. 

Parents are less likely to support students in college who received low high school 

grades, regardless of income. 

\ 
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These resulUs su^'gest^ that family income and higfi school grades operate some- 
what indep(,'ndeiitly as predictors of how college education is funded, 

C. Financial Aid by Race 

Mup,h of the original impetus for Federal student assisUince programs came from 
a desire to provide equal educational opportunity for minority groups. There contir. 
ue to be wide differences between majority and minority students in how they fi- 
nance college costs. Our data are limited to addressing tiie difierences between the 
black and non-black population. Data on other ethnic and racial minorities are un- 
rehahle because of limited sample size. 

Black students are much more likely to have low income than non-blacks Black 
students make up 21 percent of all students under $10,000 family income and 2^) 
perc^it of those over $50,000. Table 3 describees the diffen^pce in the sources of 
funds used by the two groups. Black students are less likely to report funds from 
parents, part-time work, summer savings, and other savings. Black student.s are 
more likely Ui rej^rt assistance from all Federal sources of aid. The only exception 
to this is the GSL program in whichA^iiack and non-black students report equal 
shares. Black students have doubled their utilization of GSL's since 1978 while over- • 
all use of GSL's declined in 1982. 

Black students are slightly more lilu-Iy to receive funds from state and institution- 
al sources. Black students are als.> more likely to report assistance from other 
sources. Innally, it is evident that bhrcV student<; are more concerned about how 
they are going id fund college costs. 

It IS significant that financial inequities between the races continue Federal stu- 
d(mt assistance is more important as a source^ of funds for black than non-black stu- ' 
dents. 



in. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Student financial assisUince is an important part of how students pay for college 
Ihere are other important partners in the system: Families; institutions, states and 
private agencies; and othtVr incidental sources. The patterns of how students finance 
college show considerable differences. This testimony has reviewed the patterns for 
^dillerent income groups, ability groups, and racial groups. 

A. Inflation 

The inflation of costs indicates two things. First, because cost.s did not exceed in- 
nation, there IS no basis for arguing that increased studeni assistance has caused 
inflation in the cost of attendance. Second, because schools have fallen behind inHa- 
tion, there is a good possibility that costs of college attendance will exceed the more 
modest current level of inflation, ' 

Inflation has resulted in the greatest reduction in the value of student aid for the 
neediest students. Maximum award levels would almost. have to have doubled from 
HJ74 levels if purchasing power were to be maintained. 

The evidence indicates that veterans and Social Security assistance tended 'to go 
to lower income students. This compounds the reduction in Pell 'funding that has 
been experienced since 1980. Efigibility for the GSL program has been extended to 
the middle income population since 1980. The result is that mOre students are re- 
ceiving a relatively smaller subsidy nowYhan was the case in 1974. Ix)w income stu- 
dents have experienced the brunt of this shift in policy combined with infiation. 

B. Income and Ability 

High ability students, as measured by high school grades, are more likely to re'- 
ceive aid from state, institutional, and private sources than are lower ability stu- 
represent nearly $ri.5. billion in fi nanciar assistance (Leider 
iy«J). Ihese funds are also sensitive to income. They are serving low,>fhcome, high 
ability students. 

Federal aid is more income sensitive with a' slight bias toward students with ' 
higher grades. This may be due to the fact that students with high grades tend to ^o 
to jQiore costly colleges. 

Parents are more likely to provide support for their offspring with high grades 
compared to those with low grades, regardless of income. Savings folFow the same 
pattern. Ihis may indicate the expectation on behalf of these families that the child 
IS likely to attend college, while low achieving high schooKstudents do not warrant 
the same support. 

32 
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C. Race and Student Aid 

Black students in.American higher education are at the bottom of the income 
scale. Federal student aid is more important to black students than non-blacks. Any 
changes in Federal student aid policy will have nearly twice the effect on black stu- 
dents than non-black students. The biggest change for black students has been the 
sharp mcrease in the utilization of Guaranteed loans. Use has doubled since 1978. 
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STATEMENT OPDR JOHN B, LEE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES, APPLIED SYSTEMS INSTITUTE 

Dr, Lee, The purpose of what I am trying to do here is talk a 
little bit about college costs and some of the patterns that different 
kinds of students are using to meet those costs. I picked the various 
income groups as one of those ways of looking at students. Then I 
* looked at high school grades because there has been a lot of talk 
^lately about how to fim4 those students with extraordinary prom- 
ise in academics and Ihiow they might fund their college, Tnen I 
looked at the question of race. 

Race was one of the original propositions in the be^nnings of the^ 
'jBtudent aid programs, the equal opportunity and I think that to go 
back and touch on that base a little bit might prove valuable. 

But first of all, let's take a look at chart nu^nber one, which is at 
the back of my testimony. What I have done here is look at the 
total federal outlays for all kinds of student financial assistance 
and this includes Veterans Administration and Social Security as 
well as the title rV4)rograms, 

The point that I am trying to mjake here is that when you look at 
this in 1982 dollars that overall the Federal effort in support of stu- 
dents has been declining since 1976; that was the peak year for the 
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Veterans' Administi:ation and it has been declining ever since. You 
will also note that the two bar graphs indicate grants and self-help 
and you will see the preponderance of grant support which came 
out of those programs. You will also see the beginnings'of an in- 
crease in the outlays for self-help in the latter years. The line at 
the top then represents the total for all the grants and self-help 
combined. Included in self-help I put all loans and work study 
funds. 

*So we see then a pattern of support that has changed over the 
last few years. If we look at chart No. 2, we are looking now just at 
the title IV programs in 1982 dollars and you see that it has in- 
creased over the decade and that it took a particularly sharp in- 
crease beginning in 1980. But I would ask you also to note that 
1980 was the peak year for grant assistance and since that time the 
self-help assistance has started to predominate. So we see a shift 
then from the grant assistance as the dominant form of assistance 
to loan and work. Most of that, of ^course, has been through the 
guaranteed student- loan program. 

But you will also note that in the early years of student financial 
assistance and title IV, self-help has always been or was in the ear- 
lier years more predominate than^-grant assistance. So those are 
some of the larger trends. Even though the Department of Educa- 
tion, the title IV funds, have been increasing in terms of their ap- 
propriations and the available funds to students, in the overall pic- 
ture,. the Federal effort has been declining. I think looking at the 
context of finances and the total pool of funds that students are 
pulling upon maybe gives us a little better picture. 

Now, if we- move to the question of student financial assistance 
and what s been happening to that pattern of assistance ovQr time, 
let me note that in 1974, 45 percent of the students— and I am talk- 
ing about full-time students and the data I am using is based on 
freshmen only and they are going to have a little different pattern 
then than upperclassmen have in student financial assistance- 
general ly freshmen report more grant assistance than upperclass- 
men so that they are going to be slightly different than some of the 
other numbers— 45 percent of the full-time students received a 
grant or loan. The combination of the grants and loans they re- 
ceived covered 52 percent of their costs in college costs at that 
time. In 1982, 56 percent of the -full-time students reported a grant 
or a loan, but it only covered {of each recipient 42 percent of the 
cost. So, what we have been doing then is riving more students less 
money relative to their college costs. We have been spreading the 
subsidy over a larger part of the community. So even thbugh we 
are giving more money out than we did in 1974, it is not buying 
^ach recipient quite as much coverage or^ his costs of attendanqe. 

The second thing that we want to talk about is that -the changes, 
both in policy and in inflation, which we faced over this 'period 
from 1974, has had relatively greater impact on lower income stu- 
dents. I think that has been mentioned by other of the witnesses. If 
you had had a maximum grant, a Pell grant, let s assume, in 1974 
of $1,400, vou would have to have a Pell of about $2,700 today^to 
purchase the sanie amount of education. 

The effect has been, of course, that the lowest income students 
have paid the highest price of this combined effect of policy and in- 
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nation. The implication would be that if you wanted to have the 
same sort of policy emphasis that you*had in 1974, you would have 
a larger maximum Pell grant. 

The obvious beneficiaries of this have been the newly eligible 
middle income students and you can see that increase in the guar- 
'anteed student loan program, and generally those stuTlents in the 
middle incomes were able to take advantage of that and move into 
the subsidies that were available through the loan programs. So I 
think that those are some of the major changes that have been 
taking, place in terms of who is receiving assistance and how that 
pattern of assistance has been changing over the time. 

If we look at table 1 in the testimony we have family incorrie — 
these are for dependent students then that we are looking, at and 
again, these are full-time freshmen — we have 20 different kinds of 
assistance down the side and the family income across the top and 
then the percentages in each one of the cells indicates the percent- 
age of people receiving that aid. So obviously, someone could re- 
ceive more than one fof m of assistance. 

. What we will note then, of course, across the top is that low- 
^ income students receive more assistance from Federal programs 
than higher income studehts. By design they are need-based and 
you would expect that. 

If you look at the guaranteed student loan program, of course, 
you see a much stronger proportion of middle income students re- 
ceiving assistance from that source. . 

You 11 notice that parental support drops with income. Again, 
you would expect th^ in^tka- period. This is for 1982, don't forget. 

Part-time work is f^rly [stable across income groups. It doesn't 
make much difference what family inconie is^ but part-time work 
seems to be a fairly constaint factor. The very highest income tend 
to work a little less, but outside of that you see a fairly constant 
propensity to work. 

The State, college and private sources are sensitive to income, 
but not as sensitive as the Federal dollars. You see them tending to 
the lower income populations. Oyerall then, lower income students 
are more dependent on income Sources outside the family to sup- 
port their college education. 

Take a quick look in that other category, social security benefits, 
and I want you to note, because we are going to com'e back to it, 
that the very lowest income families were much more dependent 
on sociaFsecurity benefits than other categories. Remember that 
that program has now been cut out and those students are being 
phased out of that program. \ 

Now, so that's a brief overvie^v of how people are financing their 
college education by income. \ 

Let's move to table 2, which is fundamentally the same program, 
but, instead of income, we are Uokin^ at high school grades across 
the top. So frohi A to C student^ at the end — there weren't enough 
D students going to college to Warrant their inclusion; there were 
some, however — what we will noie here is very interesting. At least 
it was interesting to me and I hipe it is tOj^ou. First of all, paren- 
tal assistance is greater for high school grade students. They are 
showing 74 percent of the parents were giving them direct support 
versus C students who got 58 percent. 



Now, one would suggest and certainly the commonsiwises that 
grades are correlated with income; the higher the income, the 
higher the high school grades. But please note the Pell grant re- 
ceipt of those students by grade. You will notice that it s almost 
equal across. That would indicate that' there is a fair number of 
'low-income students who are receiving high grades in high school 
and that there really isn't sUch a tremendous relationship between 
income and high school grades as one might think. There certainly 
is a positive relationship, but there are poor and rich alike who are 
receiving those kinds of assistance. 

We will alsQ notice in the data that savings behavior — it is more 
likely that students will draw on savings with high high school 
grades than with low high school grades. That pattern then of ^ 
family and self support is more sensitive to the grade point average 
in high school than it is to the family Jfcome. Now we are* not talk- 
ing about how much money they arffeaving or how much money 
the parents are contributing, but just the fact of whether they 
report that or not. 

So, indeed, the Federal dollars are somewhat related. Now, in my 
estimation, one of the reasons that the Federal student aid ,dollars 
are related to grades is that high ability students, students with 
high high schoal grades, ^re more likely to go to a more expensive 
school. Now college costs tend to 'be higher because of their aca- 
demic promise. So that is going to account for some of the differ- 
ences in the Feder^il program that you see. 

But the thing tnat I thir^R is worth noting is that the State, insti- 
tutionai; and private grants are highly related to ability. High abil- 
ity students, as indicated by their high school grades, are much 
moreJikely to report receiving funds from a State, institutional or 
pri^aie source of funding. That's a very strong relationship. You 
remember in the previous table that we saw that there was also a 
sensitivity in those programs to income. It would appear then that 
tHe State, institutional and private funds are focused both on stu- 
dents that have low income and have some academic promise, as 
its indicated here by the grade point average in high school. You 
will\. notice again that the other benefits, which are relatively 
minor, are pretty much evenly distributed among that. 

So there really are different patterns of financial assistance from 
all sources. If you look at people by their grade point average and 
if you look at people by their family income. 

Let s take a look at the last chart, table No. 3, which then notes 
the same series of sources. of assistance that students report and we 
are lool^ing at nonblack and black. Now, let me indicate here for a 
moment that because of the sample characteristics I was not able, 
with a great deal pf reliability to include information of other 
ethnic and racial groups. I think that's a lack in the data and cer- 
tainly not due to a lack of interest in looking at those patterns for 
lots of otiier people. . ' ^^...--^ 

What we note h^re — and by way of introduction — l^t mH^ndicate 
that blacks still have — as a group, black students in'collegeWe sig- 
nificantly lower income. In my data, for example, 24 percent\f all 
Btudents under $10,000 in family income were black. Two and a 
half percent of those families over $50,000 wfere black. So you have 
a sort \( a distribution towards low income. So we are looking at 
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the racial differences and we are also looking at some fairly severe 
income differences, given the kind of financial need that those stu- 
dents are looking at 

What we see is that black students are less likely to receive sup- 
port from parent's, from part-time work, and from savings. They 
are more likely to receive support from Federal sources of aid. 

Let me take a quick stop here. Guaranteed Student Loans is a 
very interesting kind of assistance. In 1978, black students were 
half as likely to utilize a GSL as white students. Now there is 
equity. The black students are borrowing as much from the guar- 
anteed student loan program as white students. So in 4 years there 
has been a terrific increase, a doubling, in the ^borrowing of black 
college students compared just to a few years ago. ^ 

So thafs been a significant sort of change in the pattern of fund- 
ing over the last few years for black students. In other period, it's 
been a period when guaranteed student loan borrowing dropped a 
little bit overall because of the restrictions that were put on in 
terms of income. 

Black students^re slightly more likely to receive aid from State, 
^ institutional and private sources, but that's not a very strong kind 
of bias. Again, let me note that the social security assistance mis 
very strongly biased towards recipients who are black students,* 
again indicating that the social security funds were going to lower 
income students, > 

Well, what kind of conclusions do we reach looking at these pat- 
terns of funding? What sorts of concerns do we have? First of all, 
my concern in looking at the data that I have looked at is that the 
student who has most affected over the last few years has been the 
lowest income student. They have been affected by inflation, they 
have been affected by policy changes, including the reduction of 
social security and Veterans' Administr?ition, which is outside the 
sphere of responsibility, but certainly has had a tremendous impact 
on low income students and has magnified the differences that will 
come about in the title IV programs. 

The other thing that we are noting is that high ability students 
are receiving aid from state, institutional and private sources and 
that's not an insignificant amount of aid. There's lots of dollars in 
that; it's hard to estimate,, but estimates'" that I have seen — and I 
have not done this research myself— indicate that thete is $5.5 bil- 
lion of aid in those sources. It might be worth looking at that more 
closely. But they really are looking at and will be able to fund the 
students with some academic promise, as indicated by their high 
school grades, according to my research, in that they are covering a 
lot of those costs for those students of that sort of promise. It 
makes it clear that the parents are making some sort of decision 
about which students they are going to support and how willingly 
they are going to support them based on their high school grades. 

So I think as we look at this question of ability we really are 
looking at different patterns of financing for those students and 
parents, the students themselves and the States and institutions 
are providing more money for those students in general. 

The last point that' I guess I would like to make is that any 
cjianges that are made in student financial assistance pij^grams ^ 
are going to have a much greater effect on black students, low- 
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income studentg^than they are on the majority of the students in 
this country be<?ause of the tremendous dependence that those stu- 
dents have on these kinds of external funding sources. 

I thank you very much for your time. I would be happy to 
answer ^y questions that may have been raised here. 

Mr. S>MON, First, ^just ttvo very technical questions. On your 
- table 2, Dr/tee, you have ^^Other Pell Grants.'' What do you mean 
by that? \ 

Dr. Lee. Where? 

Mr. Simon. You have 'source of support" and then you have 
"Federal," you have "Pell" and so forth, and "State institutions." 

Dr. Lee. It should read just "Other grants." The Pell should be 
excluded from that. 

Mr. Simon. OK. * 

Dr. Stampen, what kind of a base did you have? Is this all of the 
students at the . 

Dr. Stampen. It's a representative sample of all of the under- 
graduate students. 

Mr. Simon. An/i when you say, "a representative sample," what 
are we 

Dr. Stampen. It's 700 randomly selected students responding to a 
telephone interview. 
Mr. Simon. All right. 

Now the first question is kind of a basic question. Are we main- 
taining access to higher education -for students from low-income 
families? 

Dr. Lee. Other work that I h^ve done would indic^ite to me that, 
no, we are not, that the lowest income students— indeed, if you 
look at their college going rates, participation rates, which I have 
done in some other work and which will looked at a little later by 
this subcommittee, it would indicate that there has been some 
change amongst those with the most need,, in general, and that the 
cost and the inflation and the policy have reduced their access. 

Dr. Stampen. I am oriented to data that 1 feel I can rely on, that 
we have developed in our student aid(|^if)ient data base and, un- 
fortunately, it's not longitudinal. I thinliras John mentioned, there- 
is plenty of evidence to show that in constant dollars, aid for stu- 
dents peaked in about 1975 and has been sloping down since. Then 
in the last few years tuitions have increased faster than inflation. 

Well, again, falling back on just our local Madison survey, there 
are a number of students—a percentage bijit not a high percent- 
age—who say that they have postponed cQllege because they could 
not afford to attend or they have gone' part time because they 
cannot afford to attend fuU time. But, as I say — the simplest ques- 
tions are the most difficult to answer accurately. 

Dr. PmLUPS. My reaction is, Mr. Chairman, that that question 
^ reminds me very much of a wonderful story that a previous chair- 
man of this subcommittee told when I was testifying before the 
committee under a different condition of servitude several years 
ago, and I was advocating the reduction of aid programs to meet 
certain criteria established by an administration for which I then 
served. He said, "You know. Dr. Phillips, this sounds a little bit 
about the story of the lifeguard who spent all day running around 
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bringing everybody a little closer to shore, but everybody drowned 
anyway." 

When I hear John Lee s testimony about more students getting 
less money, I think that s kind of what we are doing. We are put- 
ting a lot of money in and I don't want to minimize the signifi- 
cance of the funds that-are being expended and the taxpayer costs 
that are involved here. But the fact of the matter is, we are falling 
further and further short of any kind of reasonable manageability 
of financial burden, particularly, if you are interested in access to 
independent colleges as well as the lowest priced community colleg- 
es. 

, Mr. Simon. If I could follow up with your testimony on that ques- 
tion. You say that we found ''a dramatic decline in the number of 
undergraduate aid recipients from families with amiual incomes in 
the range between $6,000 and $24,000. Indeld from 1979 to 1980 to 
1981-82 independent higher education experienced a* 39-percent de- 
crease of student aid recipients from that family income range.'' I 
am underscoring my use of the word "recipients.'* What you do not 
say, but what you imply is that, in fact, these people are not going 
to your schools. Is my assumption correct? Do you follow the dis- 
tinction I am making? 

Dn Phillips. Oh, yes. The student aid recipient data bank, 
which, in order to get counted in there, you have to apply for stu- 
dent aid and you have to be a recipient of some kind of assistance. 
What happened was that in the two surveys between 1979-80 and 
1981-'82 the number of people that received aid — there was an 
enormous shifting out of that broad income range. 
/ The fact of the matter is that we also suffered an overall enroll- 
ment decline and we suspect that the correlation between those 
who lost student aid and those who declined to come to our colleges 
is very strong— like 100 percent?* I think that's really the final issue 
that we are going to ask you to think about in the next few months 
as you prepare for reauthorization. 

Incidentally, I do have some tables that I can submit to the mem- 
bers of the committee right now that sort of outline in more clear 
detail what I have stated generally in my testimony so you can see 
the answer to that question. 

See, the student aid recipient data bank is. 106,000 hard copy stu- 
dent records from a sample of colleges and universities all over the 
country. It's a 1 in 10 sample of everybody that applies for student 
aid at those colleges. So we can project that on a national basis. 
What it really comes down to is that we had very large total num- 
bers in these tables that show that literally 30,000 or 40,000 stu- 
dents simply dropped out of the system because they couldn't get 
aid. , 

B\it if you would like to have those tables, I would be glad to 
submit them. 

[Information referred to above follows:] 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE AID RECIPIENTS BY PARENTAL ADJUSTED GROSS 

INCOME 

[HnroQments o( 500 w more] 



Pirenial adjusted gross inconw 



Estimated number^ of 
recipients 

1979-80 1981-82 



Peront of tola) redpients 



1979-80 1981-82 



P^toflot^ 
ufKteffnduite budcount 
enrolment 

1979-80 1981-82 



Under $6,000 79,000 

$6,000 to $12,000 152,000 

$12,000 lo $18.000>. * 163,000 

$18,000 to $2ltO00.. 178,000 

' $24,000 to $30,000 135.000 

$30,000 to $36,000 66,000 

Over $36,000 « 50,000 

Income unknown 79,000 

Total dependent redpienls 901,000 

Independent, all incomes 147,000 

Total undergraduate recipients 1,048,000 

— ■ — "y ' — '■ ; 

1 Numt^ ntay fwt total due to roondini. 



78.000 
84,000 
95,0J 
122. 
136, 
'98,01 
128,000 
135,000 
875,000 
124,000 
999,000 




4.5 
8.6 
9.2 

10.0 
7.7 
3.7 
2.9 
4.5 

51.1 
8> 

59.4* 



4.3 
4.7 

• 5.3 
6.8 
7.6 
5.5 
7.1 
7.5 

48.8 
6.9 

55.7 



DEPENDENT UNDERGRADUATE AID RECIPIENTS: REPORTED PARENTAL INCOMES (COMBINED) 

[In perc^t] 



Fall 
1979 



Fan 

1981 



Student diaracteristics: 
Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Racial/etlinic characteristics: 

Black :. 

Hispanic 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

Amerlcdn/Alaskan Indian . 

White 

Unreported ., 
Academic level: 

Freshman..., 



Junior 

Seniof 

5th year.. 



Registration status: 



Part lime .. 

Other 

Local residence: - 



Off campus (in community) 



47.8 


45.4 


52.1 


54.5 


12.8 


f.l 


5.1 


3.7 


4.0 


1-2 


.4 


.2 


69.5 


74.9 


.9 


12.9 


32.4 


32.3 


26.8 


28.4 


21.9 


50.6 


19.9 


18.1 


.9 




19.3 


19.8. 


98.6 


97.2 


. 1.3 


.7 


. .1 


2.1 


71.4 


69.9 


8.0 


9.2 


20.6 


20.9 
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RECIPIENTS RECEIVING AID BY MAJOR SOURCE OF FUNDS^ 



PefC«nl ot Recifiients Mean Mlti mwudIs pet 
So«« of Fun* 





1979-80 


1981t82 


1979-80 


1981-82 


Pell Grant (BEOG) 


66.3 


52.6 


$974 


$940 


SEOG _ 


31.3 


27.9 


694 


744 


Stale (need based) 


47.2 


47.7 


1.344 


1.210 


Inslilutional (need-based) 


45.2 


54.5 


1.196 


1,424 


ON-Z (Federal, Slale inshlulional. oil campus) 


48.3 


58.1 


811 


904 


NOSl. 


43.0 


342 


801 


923 


FISL/(3Sl 


23.5 


3.3 


1.787 


2.264 



TRENDS IN THE/ELL GRANT PROGRAM AND ENROLLMENTS AT INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES FROM W79-80 TO 1981-82 



1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



Pell dollars $614,044,860 $569,868,006 $506,438,227 

Recipients. : 569.560 ^ 551.309 513.236 

Undergraduates : 1,764,000 *' 1.818.000 J.794.000 

Average award $1,078 $1,034 $987 

Percent of all undergraduates with Pell grants k 32.00 ' 30.00 29.00 

1979-80 to 1980-81 to 1979-80 to 

1980-81 (1 ^ 1981-82 (1 1981-82 (2 

year) year) ^ars) 

Change in total Pell dollars -$44,176,855 --$63,429,779 -$107,606,63^ 

Percent change in Pell dollars : -7.20 ' -11.10 -17.50 

Change In number of recipients ^ - 18.250 ~ 38.073 - 5^.324 

Percent change in number of recipients ^ -3.20 -6.90 -9.90 

Change in undergraduate enrollment Z.. ' 54.000 -24.000 30.000 

,Percent change in undergraduate enrollment 3.10 -1.30 1.70 



ALL DEPENDENT UNDERGRADUATE AID RECIPIENTS: 1979-80 and 1981-82 



, 1979-80 1981-82 

Avwa^e Percent of Average Perccnl of 

, dollar total . dtrftdr (olal 

amounts expenses anwonls expenses 



Student expenses: 

A. Tuition and fees 

B. Room and board 

C. All other budgeted expenses 

Total student expenses 

Grants/parental contributions: 

Expected parental contributions 

Need based grants: 

pell grants (BEOG) 

Supplemental grants (SEOG)... 
State grants (including SSlG). 
Institutional grants 



Subtotal.. 
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$3,417 


58.9 


$4,174 


58.0 


1,553 


26.8 


1,938 


26.9 


830 


14.3 


1.099 


15.2 


5,800 


100.0 


7.211 


100.0 


1.463 


25.2 


1.540 


21.4 


668 


11.5 


494 


6.9 


208 


3.6 


207 


2.9 


610 


10.5 


574 


'8.0 


564 


9.7 


111 


- 10.8 


2.050 


35.3 


2,053 


28.5 


3,513 


60.6 


3.592 


49.9 
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ALL DEPENDENT UNDERGRADUATE AID RECIPIENTS: 1979^80 and 1981-82-Continue(J 

• ' — — . 

1979-80 1981-82 



Avera^ Pwcwlo! Average Percent of 
(Wl3f lotal, Mar ' Jolal 
anwonb expense am(wnt$ Henses 



Self-he^): 

Student employment: 

College wofK-study (CW-S) 

Stats/lnstitutiondl |^rk programs 

Total student employment 



Student loans. 

National direct student loans (NDSL) 
Guaranteed student loans (FISL/GSL) 
' institutional loans 

Total sfudent loans 

Expected student con^t^pfls 

Subtotal 



Other aid: Aid from all other sources * 

Total student resources 

Balance (total resources— total expenses) 

* dlbef aid Includes grants, loans and wodt from other federal, state, institutional and private sources. 

Mr. Simon. Yes, they will be included in the record. 

Dr, Philups. I am sorry that I didn't submit them in advance, ^ 
but th^ are available. 

Mr. Simon. If I may follow through, what we are talking about 
is, of those who do not receive assistance in your schools, we are 
talking about some who may drop out of c611ege entirely and we 
are talking about an increasing economic segregation of American 
higher education. 

Dr. Philups. No, as a matter of fact, if you put this iiito the per- 
spective, say, of the last iO years, I was interested, in preparing/or 
thj8 panel discussion this morning, in the mid-1970's— 1976, IW7, 
1978— there was a good deal of talk, you may recall, about, "Gee, 
the middle income squeeze. If you are poor, you can get a large 
amount of aid and go to a public college or even to private college. 
If you are ver^ rich, of course, you can do that, but there's this ter- 
rible segregation that is going on." 

So our response to that was the Middle Income Student Assist- 
ance Act of 1978, which was a very clear indication of a new di- 
mension of Federal policy, which was to deepen and widen the 
amounts of money available to low income and make some money 
available to middle income to keep that segregation from occur- 
ring. 

But now what's happened after 5 years of fairly steady erosion— 
you know, the. first year after MISA was 1979-80, which is the first 
year I reported in my testimony, and yo^ have a steady erosion 
from 1979^:8%*e488l-82 and I am sure we are going to find compa- 
rable further erosion for 1983-84, and you are now in danger of 
having a resegregation along the lines that we were in danger of 
having in the mid-1970's before MISAA 



318 


5.5 


402 


5.6 


CI 

Di 


I.O 


123 


1.7 


379 


6.5 


525 


7.3 


334 


5.8 


— If— — 
316 


4.4 


354 


6.1 


1,207 


16.8 


15 


0.2 


20 


.2 


703 


12.1 


1,543 


21.4 


720 


12.4 


91? 


12.7 


1,802 


31.1 


2,980 


41.4 


r,381 


6.6 


604 


. 8.4 


5.698 


98.9 


7,177 


99.7 


104 


1.8 


34 


.4 
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Mr. Simon. Thank you. I am going to defer my further questions 
to my colleague's qi)iestions. . 

Before I do that,' our staff director and counsel has pointed out 
that in the audience is Dr, Clinton Marsh, the president of Knox- 
ville College and that happens to be the school that Bud Blakey at- 
tended. For that reason. Dr. Marsh, we are pleased to have you 
here. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr, QuNDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Really, I guess I 
want to follow up to a certain degree with your line of questioning 
of Dr. Phillips. On page 2, you indicate that many of the needy stu- 
dents who sought to attend independent colleges and universities 
suffered so greatly they were forced to relinquish their basic educa- 
tional aspirations. Did they not go to school or did they go to public 
institutions? Do you have any evidence or is that impossible to 
obtain? ^ 

Dr. Phillips. Well, we know that they didn't go to our schools. 
The reason I didn't say for sure whether they dropped out is that 
enrollment in the public sector held about steady' last year. If I re- 
member correctly, it averaged out about an ''even-Steven" situa- 
tion and so our/suspicion is that significaM numbers of them were, 
in effect, guided or forced into an alterRate educational study pro- 
gram that was not the one that they were either enrolled' in previ- 
ously or that they hoped to participate in because of the competi- 
tive advantage that accrues to public programs by reason of a tax 
subsidy at the State and%cal level. 

Mr. GuNDEltsoN- Thank you. 

Dr, PHiLLiij's. Now, how many and what proportion are simply 
\>^oing that temporarily until they can recover the resources neces- 
sary to go ba^ck to an independent college, how many have now en- 
tered into the world of work and are therefore swelling the ranks 
of the unemjployed or whatever, it's just hard for us to track every- 
body. 

We have tried to do studies in individual cases. I know there was 
one college in the Midwest that suffered a 16-percent drop in its 
first-time, full-time enrollment. They tried to track these students 
who had applied and normally had been — and under normal cir- 
cumstances would have accepted acceptance, if you see what I 
^ mean, and most of them said they were going down the street to 
the community college that was nearby. 

Mr. Gunderson. Both you and Dr. Lee brought up some statistics 
about the percentage of cost provided for by the students. You indi- 
cate that the contribution by 'the student averaged more than 40 
percent of total educational expense. I assume that's for private 
schools. 

I think. Dr. Lee, you had that students today have 52 percent of 
their costs from assistance, which would mean that they have 43 
percent on the other side. 

Based on all of your studies is there any proper or reasonable 
level of assistance that determines wh^n a student will attend or 
will not attend that affects attendance at that school. I mean, do 
we have to provide 50 percent, do we have to provide 60 percent of 
^ the assistance? What level of assistance percentage-wise do we 
* have to provide before it affects enrollment? 
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Dr. Phillips. Well, I think it varies tremendously by income 
level. I mean, you know, people in the higher income levels have 
better access to loans. They can rely to a larger extent on self-help, 
mclading family contributions, student contributions, loans and 

• work without adversely affecting their educational promise be- 
cause, as John Lee pointed out, they are starting with a little 
firmer academic base normally, you know, statistically. 

Where you get into the problem is that, you know, for the lowest 
income student coming from what we used to call in the Johnson 
years, "a disadvantaged background," for heaven's s»ke, of 20 per- 
cent self-help could be too much in that kind of a circumstance. 

One thing I think we should remember is that there is a state- 
ment in Federal law in the Higher Education Act adopted in 1980 
that the whole purpose of these student aid programs is to hold the 
percentage of self-help down to 25 percent. There is a provision 
right in the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended in 1980 
that say^ "It is'the purpose of the Pell grant and the SEOG -and 
bbIG and parental coatnbutions to make up 75 percent of the 
total, ' so that you arc iin -ring the student to a maximum self-help, 
on average, of 25 percent from work and loans and their own stu- 
dent savings. The thing thdl is distressing is here is a statement of 
basic Federal policy which you only put into place 3 years ago, and 
we have never come close to that and, as a matter of fact, we are 

^ going backward. The percentage of self-help is increasing every 
yehr under current policy. 
Mr. GuNDERSON. Dr. Lee. 

Dr. Lee. Certainly, the researcjhi on this topic has' been Carried 
out and the result sort of suggests that it is a domplicated problem. 
Unfortunately, I am not an economist and can only determine a 
little bit about what some other people have done. First of all, the 
cost of college is a complicated sort of idea. Obviously, there are 
the direct costs to the student— whatever the tuition- and the cost 
of board and room— there's the foregone income— for example, in a 
period of high unemployment some people hypothesize that some- 
one who otherwise would be .in the job market is more likely to 
enroll in school, especially a public college. So the cost is not just 
the direct most, but the income that you give, up in order to go. 

The third part of the cost is, how much money are you going to 
make_or what are gofng to be your returns to education in the long 
run? Is It a sound economic decision? If you go to college, you plan, 
you are going to have a certain amount of income' and a Certain 
amount of benefits in life versus not going to college. Some people 
have been arguing that those costs have been closing, that there is 
less return to education now than there was 15 or 20 years ago or 
30 years ago. 

So when you are talking about^st you are really talking about 
a complicated set of interrelated sort of judgments that a person is 
meeting. Student financial aid affects one of those costs and that's 
the direct cost. Do I have enough money to go right now? 

Now what we know jabmmh'at direct cost sort of idea is that low- 
income people are much more sensitive to the cost of education, as 
one would assume without a lot of expensive studies tHan are 
higher income folks. Those people that have closed the door, that i 
is, those who have said, "I am not interested in college," student ^ 
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aid is not going to make much difference at all. If you don't want 
to buy a product, a price reduction in that product isn't going to 
necessarily convince you to buy or see the value of? 

So there is a middle kind of range of student that sort of is 
asking himself whether he should or shouldn't, you know that kind 
of indecisive, on t\h margin, that student aid seems to make the 
most difference oh. 

There's another point. If the pvice is going to be reduced by stu- 
dent financial assistance, it sefema clear from some of the ►things 
that are starting to happen jiiw that that student needs to be able 
to count #n that mbney 3 and 4 years in advance of making that 
decision because they^ have to make some academic decisions. We 
saw the relationship Between high school effort and college and the 
kiiid'of assistance and trhe kind of finahcial package they had. 

If a student who is very poor knows that the parents can't^come 
across with that kind of money, starts to make some academic deci- 
sions in high school well before that senior year in college, that if 
all of a sudden you put $3,000 or $4,000 or $5,000 on the table, it 
may well be too late oecause that kid has made a decision when he 
was 13, 14, 15 year^ old, which will make it more difficult for them 
to then step across that invisible boundary into college when they 
are 18 or 19. - . 

So maybe some of the effort that we ought to be focusing on is 
this information and how do we let people know early on that they 
can count on this.assistance. * 

Mr. GuNDERSON. OK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. HARitisoN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to con- 
gratulate the panel. I think you have done some remarkable re- 
search here and certainly illuminated me. I would like to pursue 
one avenue, that came from my limited experience as a part-time 
teacher in a SPLAC over the last 13 years. 

Perhaps what I heard from Dr. Lee means that on the b^sis of 
your research, my impression is not true and I hope that is the 
case. It was my experience that kids from lower income families 
frequently came to college less well prepared for the work because 
they had been exposed to a high school environment or a learning 
^ environment which didn't prepare them as well for college. They 
were also the ones who were most dependent on large part-time or 
full-time employment, which decreased the amount of time they 
had to do what you go to cotief^e for, which is schoolwork. This had 
an impact on the (Quality of-: education, their access to graduate 
school and all the rest of it.fis that borne out by your research? 

Dr. Lee. Certainly, the research indicates that full-time employ- 
ment while someone is in schbol is negatively related to almost ev- 
erything, that that sort of tiffie commitment to work* is negatively 
related to their success in school. Part-time work— I didn't look at 
part-time work in terms of hQw successful they were in college. All 
I am doing is looking at people in one time point and saying that 
they tend to work pretty much regardless of income or ability. 
There have been some studies that have looked at the effect of 
work on retention and, as I tecall those results, there isn't any real 
relationship. If anything, students who work tend to do a little 
better in terms of staying ih school. But I have never seen any evi- 
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dence that would in(!|icate that those students find that a problem 
• and are dropping out in greater proportion. 

Dr. Phillips. I might say parenthetically that I hope you had a 
i??Tr^i^^^^'''^^^^ . ^^eaching at King's- College and since it's an 
JNAIOU member institution, we want you to feel kindly toward us. 

1 think really you are touching on one of the great flaws of cur- 
rent rhetoric and discussion. You knQw, last year— ttie administra- 
tion has expressed some mystification as to why the higher educa- 
tion community didn't jump at the opportunity to have a $300 mil- 
lion increase in work study. Now, aside from the fact that they 
were proposing to deduct that from other areas of the budget, the 
plain truth of the matter is that we are reaching a saturation point 
on the cost-effectiveness of work. If you are really interested in ex- 
cellence ^in education, and successful pursuit of college education, 
tor heavehs sake, most of the kids in independent colleges are- 
working ah average of 18, 19 hours a week already. What in the 
world IS going to be gained by having them Work full time and ne- 
glect their studies and we ju^t end up with mass-pi-oduf-ed medioc- 
rity all over again. So I think you are right on tile button when 
you suggest that we need to not— and we need tq^ particularly 
careful about overburdening low incofne students \#io are working 
perhaps, with less advantaged academic backgrounds when they 
come to colleges, whatever college. 

. Dr. Stampkn. Approximately a quarter of the students in this re- 
source and expenditure survey say .that work was hampering their 
studies, bo that s a number on that subject. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. Dr. Phillips, you have 
been checking up on me, I think. I just want to associate myself 
Ayith your remarks. I believfe there is no particular advantage in 
just being,able to say as a nation, "We have so many million kids 
in school. I he question is. What are they learning in school? And 
it we then require them to work to pay the bill to get there and 

gmned"?^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^^^ '^^^^ ^®' ^ ^ country 

Dr. Phillips. That's exactly right. 
Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Simon. Mr. Packard. 
Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Carrying out Mr. Harrison's thought a little bit further, have 
any ot your studies dealt with the results after they have left 
school to compare those who have received a 'considerable amount 
of assistance, those who have worked part-time, and those who 
have supported themselves through school? Have you seen any dif- 
ference in their performance after ^they hfive left schopl, after they 
have graduated and gone out into the marketplace? 

Dr. Lee. I have nothing on that. 

Mr. Packard. No research to determine if there is a different 
performance level from one group to another in terms of 

Dr. Phillips. There hasn't been the kind of systematfc, I giiess 
what you would call linear study that tracks graduates through the 
point of graduation through 10 years and their income and employ- 
ment historjr and all that sort of thing, although some studies are 
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underway to try to catch up with those issues and they are matters 
of deep concern to a number of State as well as Federal legislators. 

But, you know, I hope somewhere along the line we are going to 
develop a little bit of care and caution with how we throw around 
these words ''excellence'' and ''quality,'' and that we not start im- 
posing a kind or grim expectation that the only value of a college 
education is if you can immediately step into a high income job and 
you can keep that job and^o on. 

It seems to me that there are two things that need to be said in 
response to your inquiry. One is the concept of quality as value 
added, that you have to take students where you find them out of 
high school, whether they are coming from California or Minnesota 
or New York or Pennsylvania or wherever, and whatever their 
background is. 

The purpose of college is to add value, to get them ready for 
some kind of a life thats productive and successful. I am y.ery 
much concerned that we could startle say, "Well, you know, every- 
body has got to meet the same margin of excellence, everybody has 
got to meet the same qualitative standards, that the only purpose 
of these programs is to make sure that people do A, B, and C ac- 
cording to some kind of sort of tested standard. 

It does seem to me that we also have to be exceedingly careful 
about this business of saying, "Well, a college deg^e has got to 
translate into a job in order to be of value.'' It seemsto me that if 
we haven't learned .anything else in the last few years, we surely 
'should be able to)see the pace of technology and certainly coming 
from your State, you have seen the effects of technology, in terms 
of outmoding this kind of employmerit and suggesting whole new 
areas of employment. What we need more than ever is supple, 
well-trained,^ thoughtful minds and the capacity to reach out to 
new opportunities as they develop, and not to insist that a college 
degree has to translate into an immediate economic return to the 
individual. 

If we now turn our attentions away from the broad, general edu- 
cation, which we atl need to survive in an increasingly technical 
and sophisticated world and suggest to people now that we have 
got to measure their out of college success in terms of, did they im- 
mediately get emplo3ntient, did they immediately get income or did 
they get a job in the field for which they were prepared and so on, 
I think we are all really going to be hurting the fundamental con- 
cepts of equal opportunity about which these ^>rograms really 
should be mainly concerned. 

Mr. Packard. Of course, all of that needs to be balanced with a 
concept of, what we are teaching them. Sometjme we help our chil- 
dren as parents in the worst way. We try to help them, but in the 
process we actually prevent them from learning some of the deeper 
and more important concepts in terms of performance and commit- 
ment I wondered if there were any studies that would evaluate 
\whether this process of helping them to get an education has its 
down sides as well as its positive sides or whether they come out 
somewhat equal in terms of commitment, dedication, job perform- 
ance, and so forth. Apparently, there is no research that has been 
done on tjiat. . .. f 
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Dr. Lkk. The National Center for Education Statistics does have 
data sets which are longitudinal and would allow one to, in retro- 
spect, look at what kind of assistance people got, starting in 1972, 
and then finding out what sort of jobs and what sort of family situ- 
y ations and what they were doing later on, and vou could look at 
student aid as one of the factors that might be done ort ^at. But, 
as far as I know, no one has done such a study. But it is very much 
a doable study. 

Dr. Stampen. There's a study, "High School and Beyond, 1980." 

Just one comment, helping to put student aid in perspective and 
I cite a recent book by Alexander Astin entitled, ''Minorities in 
American Higher Education: Recent Trends." It's a'1980 book with 
Joe C. JBass. One of the big questions about studenjt aid beyond the 
distribution system, how effectively.it is distributed, is: Has it made 
a difference? Has it brought new people into higher education? 

Astin's evidence maybe helps put this into perspective. If you 
took 100 whites, blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American In- 
dians and then found that the percent graduating from high school 
in 1978, you would have 83 percent of whites graduating, 72 of 
blacks, 55 percent of Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indi- 
^ ans. Percentages entering college: 38 percent of the whites would 
enter college; 29 percent of the blacks; 22 percent of the Chicanos; 
25 percent of the Puerto Ricans; and 17 percent of the American 
Indians. 

Percent graduating from college: 23 percent of the whites; 12 per- 
cent of the blacks; 7 percent of the Chicanos; 7 percent of the 
Puerto Rican^; and 6 percent of the American Indians. 

Now this is 1978. This is iuSt after the stu^Jent aid programs 
really started rolling. Now, Astin's estimate about this— I mean, 
that looks pretty bleak, but Astin's estimate about this is that mi- 
nority college freshmen has increased between 50 and 100 percent 
between the midsixties and the midseventies. So in perspective 
there is a big impact, but no means is the job completed. This is 
sort of the level of focus for many of the questions about student 
aid. 

Rir. Packard. Let me ask one more question in that same gener- 
al theme, only instead of projecting beyond the graduation, let me 
pul4 it ba?k into the college and university experience. 

\ would assume you would have some statistics on those who 
enpr school receiving various ^degrees of help, compared to those 
N wljiO don't receive help. What do the statistics show in terms of 
\ copnpletion, graduation ajjd entry into a field from the university 
W comparison to the dropout ratios? 
J Dn Lee. From the things that I have looked at, when you con^isf 
/for family income and background and other variables which affect 
/ completion, there is really not that much difference between the 
/ two aided and unaided groups. It's slightly to the advan^ge of 
those receiving student financial assistance in terms of completion 
of units and years. 

But there are lots pf other factors which influence that besides 
aid. 

Mr. Packard. I understand that. 

Dr. Phillips. There's one other comment that might be relevant 
to answering your question and that is that over the years, consist- 
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ently, the completion rates for low income and especially minority 
students have been significantly higher in independent colleges 
than in public colleges, 

I don't know whether that relates to your concern about values 
and commitments and so on or not. I mean, that is sort of hard to 
pin down. But that's been consistently true for, I guess, the last 10 
years, in the studies that have been done by the American Council 
on jEducation. But, again, that's between independent and public 
and you are dealing with the same students — recipients of student 
aid, minorities, ana it doesn't address the issue of between those 
two groups. 

Mr. PaciCARd. Thank you, Mr. Chajimian. 

Mr. Simon. Tha^k you. 

Mr. Penny. / 

Mr. Penny. Mjr. Chairman, in each instance the panelists have 
touched on the student loan programs. Dr. Phillips mentioned on 
page 2 of his testimony that, 'Independent college students rely 
more heavily Guaranteed Student Lfoans and the concomitant 
debt burden which that involved. The number of independent col- 
lege and university students partic^ating in the GSL programs has 
doubled betwejten 1979-80 and 1981-82 and the average GSL. bor- 
rowing climb^ to $2,264." Dr. Stampen said, "As incomes rise in 
,the forms of loan— loans are increasingly relied on." And in Dr. 
Lee's testimony be mentioned that, "An increasing" proportion of 
the-^ Department's studept aid resources are now directed toward 
aid programs where student assume an obligation in return for 
that aid, either earning those dollars through work or repaying 
t^hrough loans-" 

^ I would Uke a little more detailed discussion from each of the 

{Panelists, if they would, on the adequacy of the guaranteed student 
oan program. I know that that question can be far reaching 
cause you can talk about access to variqus income categories or suf- 
ficiency of the capital for those loans per year, debt load, interest 
rates, repayments, procedures, the whole thing.- But it seems to me 
that, perhaps, each of you have a bit of a different perspective on 
the adequacy of those GSL's and I would like to hear from ybu on 
that. 

Dr. Phillips. Well, if vou want to me start off, going back to the 
basic analysis I provided for you in the testimony about the uncov- 
ered costs, the costs that are not covered by a' Pell grant, having 
increased from $3,500 to $7,100, while th^ maximum guaranteed 
student loan has stayed constant at $2,500, you can quickly and 
easily see ,that the business of access to capital is a crucial issue for 
independent higher education. 

The beginnings of the Darent loan program have helped to offset 
the liniitationls under G$L borrowing, but, you know, now we .are 
starting to run into inadvertent consequences of other governmen- 
tal action here. I understand that last night the Ways and Means 
Committee passed out a tax bill which will put a state cap on tax- 
exempt bonds and within the cap are student loan tax-exempt 
bonds. So the effort to supplement the GSL program, as, for exam- 
ple, Mr. Chairman, in the State of Illinois and, I believe, also in the 
State of Minnesota, \will suddenly be hammered by a federally im- 
posed state cap in wh^ch student loan bond authorities will have to 
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compete with other tax-exempt bond authorities within a fixed 
limit in order to get funding for student loans. So we are kind of 
getting hit from all sides here. 

The cost is going up at a rapid rate. The unfuncfed cost is going 
up, as I said,, dramatically, yet we are stuck with limitatioi)^ on 
both the ayailabUity of existing loans and the development of alter- 
--•nafee-or-i9upplemeHt«l-loaTt-pr ogr a m 3 w hich ]h:^yt-^dTess the ^profe'- ^ 

So I think it's another dimension which you are quite right in 
calling to the attention -of the full committee of an increasingly se- 
rious set of problems, particularly for those who arQ trying to fi- 
nance $9,000 and $10,000 costs at an independent college. 

Mr Penny. Dr. Stampen. 

Dr. Stampen. Yes. Wfell, in the results of our public higher edu- 
cation student aid study, which has a basic sample of 12,000 stu- 
dent records and is designed to project onto total student aid recipi- 
ents in public higher education. Equal amounts of aid are in the 
form of grants and loans, and that's sort of the basic profile of stu- 
dent aid in public higher education. 

Over the last couple of years I have been on a task force for the 
University of Wisconsin system where we h^e been looking at 
very recent developments and the one concern m that State is that 
loan part is growing a lot faster than the grant part. The reason 
for concern— well, there are several bases for it, but ©ne of them is 
vulnerability— vulnerability in terms of the nature of the GSL pro- 
gram itself. At the moment there are considerable incentives for 
banks to continue lending; there are not a lot of other borrowers. 
That could turn around rather quickly. As the economy recovers, 
there co\ild be a lot of other people competing for the banks money 
and the situation could change rather quickly. 

Also, of course, there is a little concern about a trend where aid 
comes increasingly in the form of loans. One analogy from thh past . 
in terms of Federal support for educational programs would be the 
facilities programs of the sixties. It started in the form of grants 
and then they turned into loans and then they phased out on inter- 
est subsidies for loans. 

The GSL program.is a, terribly interesting development. It's frus- 
trating to the Federal Government, no *doubt, because they are 
spending an awful lot on iijterest subsidies and things like that. 
Yt)u know, there are statistics like it costs 60 cents todend a dollar, 
you know, aftd float it around. 

On the positive side, though, according to Dallas Martin, a figure 
I got from him— he's the head of the Student Financial Aid Offi- 
cers Association— he points out that for every Federal dollar, every 
Federal dollar draws 10 privata dollars and that's whfere the bulk 
of the GSL money comes from. . , ' 

So, one thing I would just target for concern is wHat happens if 
other people start putting pressure on— start coming forward with 
more attractive offers to borrow from banks, what happens to stu- 
dent access to that kind of capital? 

Dr. Lee. I have got a lot of thoughts f^bout GSL as I guess every- 
one does^' but let's kind of put it into^perspective by suggesting first 
of all that the policy premise of eligibility is that somehow^here is 
some financial need, that the family has some sort of need and 
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they are eligible for the subsidy. Obviously, if the kid is a freshman ^ 
in college and borrows $1,000 and there is a 10-percent subsidy, 
which is conservative right now, that means that by the time the 
kid finishes that the Government has already paid $400 toward 
that person's loan; that's; the subsidy to that person as opposed to 
the market rates at 10 ^jJercent. So we really have then at that 
^ point a choice. Is it better to give the kid $1,000 loan or a $400 
grant? That's the kind of l^^rf«4hat you could make in a tradeoff. 

Now, who should not take loans? I don't think risky students 
ought to take loans. What I find in a lot of the work is that risky 
students are often times risky financially and they are risky educa-^ 
! ^tionally, as some of the comments today have indicated. That kid is 
' not going, to get the same sort of return to education. They may 
drop out of college perhaps or perhaps they will not complete the 
program that they started. So, now they have taken on this liabil- 
ity. On the assumption that they were going to improve their 
income flow, and they made an investment in themselves by taking 
a loan, which; indeed, is, in many instances, a wise idea. But if 
that's a risk ^nd you don't complete that program, your income 
flow is not going to be much different and you are still going to be 
saddled with that ^^^t to pay off. 

So I don't think loans are a good idea for low income students.^ I 
would really like to see us make that money available to them in 
grants to those educationally risky students who are not too sure if 
they are going to make it or not, but they are going to give it a try. 
Now som^ of them are going to make it and some of them aren't. I 
would rather put the public subsidy in the form of the grant and 

not a loan. t^i_ n . > 

Now for the middle income student who is going to John Phillip s 

college over here 

Dr. Phillips. Now, now, now, let's not be perjorative. 

Dr. Lee. Not perjoratively. But those students who are facing 
high costs, whose family income is stable perhaps, but certainly not' 
going to be adequate to meet the $10,000 or $15,000, in some in- 
stances now, that some of the more expensive schools are costing, 
or even a $4,000 or $5,000 public college. Now the loan makes a lot 
of sense for that student who is not educationally risky and who 
has a good chance for completion. 

But we also have to think a lot about what we are doing. We are 
saying that you get the loan on the basis of the need of your 
family, but their need is. So what we are doing is we" are changing 
what traditionally in this country has- been that the current work- 
ing population, either through their personal commitment or 
through the tax system are going to subsidize the cost of students 
currently in college and if we k^ep moving and this GSL becomes 
as massive a program as it promises, we are really shifting that 
basic kind of underlying premise, and we are saying, ''No, the cur- 
rent working community is not liable for the CX)si of education, 
whether you do it through the tax system or through your personal 
income. We'^re going to put it off into the future. We arepoing to 
make the future generation pay for their own education.'Nj think 
that just at a very fundamental level that that really is a basic 
shift in kind of how- we think about^education and how we think 
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about families and how we think about who is responsible for 
whom in this soaety. 

So I gue§s where I really come out of that is to say, yes, GSL is a 
good addition, a way to help make the last piece *that you have to 
have to get to the school that you want to go to that makes -sense 
to you educationally. But I don t think it should be the cornerstone 
of the student aid policy program that we have. I think it ought to 
play a different role and I think the rate at which we have been f 
moving in the last 3 years, it is rapidly becoming the central piece 
in th^ student financial aid program and I think there are some 
real grave consequences if we continue in that direction. 

Dr. Phillips. If I could just come back and underscore the things 
that Jay and John have both said. 

First of all, I want to point out that there are a lot^of middle 
income students at Winona State and the University of Minneso-- 
ta 

Dr. Lek. Sure. Absolutely. 

Dr. Phillips [contrrmingf] And we are not the only providers to 
middle income. But Jook, to try to summarize in a way that might 
be helpful to the reauthorization process, I really think the point 
that these gentlemen have raised about a very, very careful and 
comprehensive, paired comparison as to the total, both financial 
and social costs of grants versus loans, is as high a priority item as 
I could urge you to undertake. 

- It seems to me that you have got three central reasons as to why 
the loan programs need to be reappraised in terms of an alternate 
to grant aid. One is the cost to the Government. My hunch is if you 
really sit down and do it, it's not 60 cents on the dollar, it's higher. 
You may end up finding when -»you get all done with the collection 
costs and everything else, it costs the Government more money in 
the long run to loan a dollar than it does to give it away. 

Second, I think the point that has been made jabout the accumu- . 
lating debt burden— one thina that we haven't talked about this 
morning is graduate educational can remember that not that many 
years ago people talked about a negative dowry of $10,000 whemf 
you go and get married. Well, you know, you don't get married 
now; you have to sign a pre-marital agreement to cover that 
$30,000 of loans, if you have the misfortune to go to a high-cost 
graduate school. The debt burden is getting to be a crushing kind - 
of disincentive to undertake education and a very difficult thing to 
handle in the world of work. 

Finally, the most important point that Jay made I think is really 
something that we all need to catch up with. I have serious reser- 
vations and doubts about the continuing availability of capital to 
support the GSL program, if it continues to expand at the rate that 
it IS now going. ^ 

I think that if you get Ed Fox up here he will tell you that it's 
going to be hard to keep up with the capital requirements of that 
program, if it keeps going at the current rate. 

So for all three reasons, it seems to me that that's as high a pri- 
ority question as you could address in these hearings. 

Mr. Penny. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Owens. 
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> Mr. OwKNS. I want to join with my colleagues in congratulating 
^ you in doing a Very thorough job in analyzing and dissecting the 
student aid question. 

I have two questions. One is do you have any— it might be here 
and I haven't seen it — do you have any statistics, any studies, 
which deal with the percentage Df family income invested in, col- 
lege education— the poor family, for instance, and the strain on 
theni in terms of the percentage, of their income that is invested in 
making that small contribution, however small the contribution 
might be— a $500 parent contribution from a family with a $12,000 
income and two or three children to support is quite a burden for 
that family to bear. You might say, *'Well, that's a question for 
social workers and family counselors, but not educators." However, 
I think it has a direct bearing on the question of the number of 
low-income students, and certainly black students, who drop out of 
college before they complete. It's not always a matter of their in- 
ability to deal with the situation in terms of academic achieve- 
ment. It's often a matter of the strain on the family is too great 
and they can't— they don't want to do it any further. 

It also is a question that becomes important in Sttjtes like New 
York and other places where the question of independ^t students 
and aid which flows to independent students being so ^\ch greater 
and more expensive for the State. Thefe was a situ^TMbn 2 or 8 
years ago in New York State where any student tnol declared 
theniselves independent was sort of looked upon as a suspected 
criminal. You know, you are trying to escape— your family is 
trying to escape from meeting their responsibilities. And yet, in a 
family where the strain is considerable — you know, they put for^h 
the effort but the strain is so great that it would probably be wise 
in many cases to encourage students to become independent or de- 
clare themselves independent. ' ^ ^ 

Is there any data or any observations that you have in that area? 

Dr. Lee. A couple of remarks. To your first question, when we 
looked at the effects of inflation on family purchasing power in this 
country over the last few yeariS, indeed, overall, average income 
has dropped, so we are less ..wealthy as a country now than we were 
a few years ago, even though we have more dollars in our pocket. 

The effects of that inflation were harsher for the lower income 
community than the higher income community. The higher income 
community can hedge itself against inflation more easily than 
those who are living pretty much out of pocket. The family pur- 
chasing power for the lowest income people in this country is lower 
now than it was 5, 6, 7 years ago. 

. So when they go to purchase education for their children, they, 
indeed, have less money to draw on now than they did previously. 
Student aid has not taken that kind of thing into consideration, I 
don't think. 

So,^ yes, low income students, if you look at the cash out of 
pocke't, the money you have to come up with, our research indi- 
cates that the proportion that you are talking about that low- 
income families have had to pay has increased over the last few 
years, while the proportion that middle- and upper-income families, 
who have been taking advantage of the guaranteed student loan 
program more rapidly has, in fact, declined. We see that shift in 
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how much money the family has to come up with directly has in- 
creased for the very lowest income people. That s point one. 

Talking about independent students, none of my data included 
information on independent students, but indeed a lot of studies 
have been made. My work tends to indicate to me that the propor- 
tion of people who are independent students in theVopulation in 
that age group, 18 to 24, is about the same as the proportion going 
to college. I have not seen any kind of extraordinary shift in the 
last few years— increasing numbers of independent students. 

It makes sense to me, when I think about it, that independent 
students probably are able and more needful of taking advantage 
of student aid because they don't have any kind of family resource 
to fall back on, even if it's just a bedroom to sleep in or a breakfast 
table to sit at in the morning before they go to school. So the inde- 
pendent student has got to cover all of those costs first. 

So student aid really has made a difference and they are very 
aggressive in getting it. But I can't se^ that we have really seen a 
big shift in the characteristics relative to the population. 

Dr, Stampen. We can answer questions like you have raised from 
the data base, from our public higher education data base and 
John can answer them from his data fease. You can come pretty 
close from just looking at the printouts that I have. Later at your 
leisure you might want to look at that. 

But the percentages of income are quite substantial all the wav 
up and down the income scale. Independent students— we have jrich 
information about them. One of the surprising discoveries we made 
for public higher education was that four out of 10 independent 
students had dependents of their own. Others were quite low 
income. 

Student aid offices have, over time, developed some pretty strin- 
gent tests declaring yourself independent v/ithout any justification. 
So, when you look deeper into it, you can find a lot of detail on this 
question. One thing that I just might add is that from the data 
bases— increasing numbers of people are using them and perhaps 
the most important result of our study was the creation of the data 
bases themselves. They can be questioned. We have been doing 
analyses for a number of associations, for the Congressional Budget 
Office, for the National Con\mission on Student Financial Assist- 
ance and the numbers match pretty well with— for example, what 
we estimate as the total Pell aid matches very closely with the Pell 
office's records on that subject. It's a good data base. 

So, if, in the course of your deliberations,* specific questions arise 
.where you need to know pretty precisely which income groups are 
affected or how much so, those kinds of questions can be answered 
frohi the data bases. 

Dr Phillips. I think you are asking a very important set of ques- 
tions and they have to do with the realities we are facing. Probably 
the perception is that a person who is poor doesn't make an effort 
and it's just plain wronc. The latest survey data on gifts to church- 
es and colleges, charitable contributions, shows that people in the 
lower income groups give more, as a percentage of income, than 
those in the middle income groups. OK? And in our data base we 
find that the lowest income, about $6,000 adjusted family incdiie, 
thos^ peopje are somehow coming up with a couple of hundred 
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dollar in family contributions and somehow overcoming an unmet 
need that does not come. from any other source, in the neighbor- 
hood of $700. 

So somehow those families are coming up with $900 a year to 
cover; the cost of going to an independent college and their family 
income is $6,000 or less. Th^tTis an important finding and an im- 
portant thing to bear in mind, this whole notion that— what was it 
Peter Finley Dunne said, 'The trouble is that the .poor who need 
the most are the very people who never have any" — well, you 
know, poor people are making significant contributions in order to 
have their kids go to an independent college or university. 

The second related question you asked about the independent 
student, we have expressed concerns about the current definition of 
''independent student,'' because we think it is subject to some sub- 
jectivity. But our concern has nothing to do with the student from 
a poor family who declares himself independent in order to provide 
the basis upon which to seek the work and the loans and every- 
thing else needed to finance his education. What he's giving up 
then in terms of family contributions is $200 maximum. OK? 
That's not the issue. The problem is the kid in the middle income 
who is really declaring himself independent, either fraudulently or 
in order to avoid the significant family contribution that is expect- 
ed under Federal law. That's the issue, it seems to me that needs to 
be attended to. 

Nobody should be making poor kids trying to go to college feel 
like criminals because they declare themselves independent. 



^My other question is. Do you have any data which compares the 
kiiid of aid students are receiving in other countries, in the coun- 
tries of our major industrial competitors, for example, with the 
kinds of aid that own students are receiving? And cannot the argu- 
ment be made that we are placed at a great disadvantage in our 
country because one of the legitimate forms of subsidy that these 
countries are putting forward in aiding their industrial base are 
the subsidies they provide to education? 
Dr. PmLUPS. Do.you want to start? 

Dr. Lee. In many respects it is difficult to make direct compari- 
sons because the structure is somewhat different, who is allowed to 
go to college is somewhat different and, obviously, the way they fi- 
nance it and kind of the public relationship to institutions is differ- 
ent. 

Mr. Owens. Do you have any studies that assess the amount of 
public dollars going into the effort? I am talking about the Soviel3- 
Union aijid the Socialist countries. Forget them. I am talking about 
Japan, Germany, England, France. 

Dr. Lee. Let me try to find some comparable sorts of numbers for 
you and see what I can come up with because I can't answer that 
right at this moment. 

Dr. Phillips. I can give you some information about two coun- 
tries anyway — West Germany and Japan. West Germany has a 
very well developed syste!m in which they have loans and grants 
available for a much larger percentage of the total cost and that's 
^ part of the national strategy for economic productivity. 



Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
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In Japan, they have stood the thing on its head. It's an interest- 
ing situation. As a matter of fact, this subcommittee went out to 
look at that system about — oh, gosh, it's been 7 or 8 years ago 
now— and what happened there was that you may remember in 
• the late 1960's, they had a little problem with stuaents occupying 
the University of Tokyo for a year. So there is not a whole lot of 
interest in Japan in student aid. They don't want to do that. I don't 
know why exactly. 

So what they have done is they have gone to a system of institu- 
tional aid directly from the national government to the colleges 
and universities and in Japan it's almost an exact flip-flop of the 
situation in the United States. 

In the United States we have about 20 percent of enrollment in 
the private sector and the public sector has about 80 percent. It's 
exactly the other way around in Japan. The private sector educates 
about 80 percent of the college students in Japan and they do so 
with very liberal subventions from the national government to a 
private colleges foundation which, in turn, makes the grants to the 
private colleges in order to sustain the academic system and hold 
the cost to the students to a bare minimum. 

You can see two different approaches in those two major com- 
petitors and both of them involve 'more money from the National 
Government to support education as an integral part of their over- 
all strategy of ever-increasing productivity and international com- 
petitiveness. That's kind of the bottom line. 

Mr. OwExNS. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you for your testimony. You have us well 
launched in our task. 
The' committee hearing stands adjourned, 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee was adjourned at 11:54 a.m,, on 
October 19, until the following day at 10 a.m.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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United Negro College Fund,^nc. 

500ta5l62rtj8t,NY.. NY 100eJ-(P12J 6*14 9600 



FVoQram Sorvce* Dhnftco 



November 8, 1983 



Mr. William Blakcy 
Counsel 

House Subcomml Ltce Postsocondary 

Education 
320 Canon Housf* OtfUc Building 
W«shlngti;n DC ^^1^ 

Dear Iiu<i: 

* 

1 am enclosing tli^ your record testimony on "Hie Impac-^of Federal Student 
Aid Progruma on Private II is lor leal ly Black Colleges," 1 hope this information 
Is helpful to you. 



Congratulations for being honored at the United Negro College Fund Con 
gressionuL Reception last week. It was a well deserved award «ind It could 
not have gone to a finer person. 



All best wisher.. 



Sincere ly, 



// 



r 



Alan H. Klrnchner 
Dl rector 



AIIK/fdb 
tnclo.iure 



'*A mind Is a icrrlbic thing to waste' 
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THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 
ON PRIVATE HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES 

^ The United Negro College Fund Is a nonprofit organization providing 
services to Its 42 member institutions, -all of which are private, fully- 
accredited, historically black colleges and universities. Approximately 
45,000 students from virtually all fifty states attend UNCF institutions. 

Three*- fourths of UNCF students come from families earning less than 
$24,000 annually. Approximately 901 of UNCF students receive financial 
aid, compared with 60Z at private colleges nationally. Seventy-five 
percent of UNCF student;3 receive the Pell Grant, compared with only 25X 
of college students nationally. In addition, 44Z of UNCF students re- 
ceive College Work-Study (CW-S) , 37% receive the State Student Incentive 
Grant (SSIG) and 39X receive Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grant 
(SEOG) funds. Altogether, 34Z of total expenditures at UNCF colleges 
came from federal student aid revenues in 1981-82. Nationally, only 
17Z of total expenditures came from federal student aid. 

Since FY * 80, federal support of higher education has increased 
only slightly in absolute dollars and has declined significantly in 
real dollars. Federal student aid in the, form of grants, work-study 
and loans increased only 27* in absolute dollars and decreased ISZ in 
real dollars from FY '80 to FY *83, according to the American Council 
on Education, Every federal student aid program, with the exception 
of the Guaranteed Student Loan program, has declined since FY *80. 
Yet, during the period from 1980-81 to 1983-84, tuition costs at 
private four-year colleges increased 58%. 
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Looking at UNCF institutions, from 1979-80 to 1981-82, total finan 
cial aid allocations at UNCF institutions increased 17Z. This increase 
was exceeded by a 27% increase in tuition and by a high Infla^rion. rate. 

Total grant aid (Pell, SEOG, SSIG) to UNCF colleges remained vir- 
tually unchanged from 1979-80 to 1981-82. In 1?79~80, $67.3 million 
in grant aid was allocated to UNCF schools; by 1981-82, total grant 
aid had risen less than one percent to $67.4 million. As a result, 
grant aid, which equalled 62Z of total financial aid to UNCF insti- 
tutions in 1979-80, represented only 53Z of total student aid in 



While grant ai^ has remained static, the volume of loans taken 
out by UNCF students has increased nearly three-fold. In 1979-80, 
UNCF students took out a total of about $9.3 million in loans. By 
1981-82 this figure had nearly tripled to $26.3 million. The impor- 
tance of loans as a proportion of total financial aid to UNCF schools 
increased dramatically during this period. In 1979-80, loans repre- 
sented only about 5% of total UNCF financial aid; in 1981-82 loans- 
equalled nearly 21Z of total financial aid. ^ 



/ The Pell Grant is the largest single source of financial aid to 
students attending UNCF institutions. Approximately three-four th,s of 
all UNCF students receive this grant. UNCF students experienced a 10% 
loss in Pell Grant aid from 1979-80 to 1981-82. In 1979-80, $A5.8 



1981-82- 
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million in Pell Grants were awarded to UNCF students. By 1981-82, how- 
ever, this figure had declined to $41.2 million, despite the fact that 
the number of UNCF students receiving the Pell Grant has remained stable 
at about 32,000. 



V 

1^ 



The decline in allocations under the Pell Grant program has meant 
a decrease in the size of the average Grant, Thus, UNCF studeAts re- 
ceived an average grant of $1,42A in 1979-60, but only $1,225 in 1981- 
82. This represents a decrease of IIZ in the size of the average Pell 
Grant, In addition, while the average Pell grant covered 75X of tuition 
costs at UNCF institutions in 1979-80, it covered only 537. of tuition in 
1981-82. ThiA decline in Pell Grant aid is clearly a hardship for UNCF 
students- 

Thirty-nine percent of all JX^CV students receive the Supplementary 
Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOC) . Ninety-four percent of those 
students who receive the SEOG grant also receive the Pell Grant. Allo- 
cations to UNCF institutions under this program increased nearly QZ 
from 1979-80 to 1981-82. Approximately $11.8 million in SEOG aid was 
awarded to UNCF colleges in 1979-80. By 1981-82 this figure had increased 
to $12.7 million. 

^' ^ 

The average SEOG grant increased nearly 7X during this period. In 
1979-80, the average SEOG grant awarded to UNCF students was $717. In 
1981-82, the average grant increased to $754. 
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Twenty-two percent of all UNCF students receive the SSIG grant. Al- 
locations under this program increased over 39Z from 1979-80 to 1981-82. 
In 1979-80, $9, 7 'million in SSIG funds were awarded to UNCF students. In 
l981-82» UNCF students received a total of $13,5 million in SSIG funding, 
making it the second largest grant program for UNCF students. The aver- 
age SSIG grant increased more than 182, from $713 in 1979-80 to $844 in"* 
1981-82. ^ 

Approximately kkX of all UNCF students received funding under the 
College Work-Study (CW-S) program in 1981-82, College Work-Study is 
the third largest source of financial aid to UNCF students, after the 
Pell Grant and Guaranteed Student Loan programs. From 1979-80 to 1981- 
82, total allocations to UMCF institutions under this program decreased 
more than 8Z. In 1979-80, UNCF students received $l8.A million in Work- 
Study money. By 1981-82, this figure had declined to $16.9 million. 

■ The number of UNCF students receiving aid under this program de- 
creased nearly 9% during this period, from about 21,000 students in 
1979-80 to 19,000 students in 1981-82. Average income under College 
Work-Study remained at $893 from 1979-80 to 1981-82, although the 
cost of attending a UNCF institution incTreased 27Z during this period. 

As federal support for College Work-Study jhas decreased and fun- 
ding for grant programs has remained static, UNCF students have come 
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to rely more heavily on loans to cover the increased cost of tuition. 
During the period from 1979-80 to 1981-82, loans taken out under the 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) program alone increased nearly five-fold. 
In 1979'>«0, UNCF students took out a total of $4.1 million in Guaran- 
teed Student Loans. In 1981-82, the vt)lume of GSL loans to UNCF stu- 
dents had risen to just over $21 million. 

By 1981-82, loans taken out under the GSL program were the second 
largest source of financial aid to ^F students, right behind the Pell 
Grant. The average Guaranteed Student Loan to UNCF students increased 
over 20Z from 1979-80 to 1981-82. In l979-8d, the average loan to 
UNCF students was $1,773. By 1981-82, the average GSL loan had increased 
to $2,131. 



The percentage of UNCF students relying on loans has increased dra- 
matically since 1979-80. In 1979r80, 2,300 UNCF students, or a^kpxi- 



mately 5Z of all UNCF students, received GSL loans. By 1981-82, the 
number of UNCF studeats receiving GSL loans had increased more than 
four-fold to nearly 10,000 students, or 12X of all UNCF students. 
It is expected that with the advent of the Citibank/Higher Education 
Assistance Foundation (HEAP) Assured Access Program, which facili- * 
tates access for UNCF students to the GSL program, an even greater 
number of UNCF students will be turning to loans as a way to cover 
the costs of their education. 
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Because 90Z of UNCF students receive financial aid, they have been 
significantly affected by retrenchment in federal support for higher edu- 
cation. Most of the students attending UNCF colleges come from low- 
income families; they already operate on a small margin- The median 
expected parental contribution toward college costs for the typical 
UNCF student is zero dollars, according to the College Scholarship 
Serivce. And so there is no "safety net" in the form of higher 
parental contributions to make up for decreases In student aid pro- 
grams. Grant and work-study programs have not kept up with the 
rising costs of attending a UNCF college or with inflation in 
general. 

As a result, UNCF students have been relying more and more on 
loans to cover their educational costs, but a disproportionate reli- 
ance on loans is not the best way to serve the financial needs of 
students at the lower end of the economic scale. In order to assure 
access of low-income students to private colleges, grant and work- 
study programs must be increased. 

In particular, the financial aid needs of institutions educa- 
ting a disproportionate share of lov-income students without a state 
subsidy requires special attention. These colleges and universities 
are providing a vital and valuable service, yet they are struggling 
to survive as a direct result of^^he failure of federal student aid 
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to keep pace with rising coats. Unless are determined to continue 
/ to penalize those colleges doing the most to promote equal educational 
opportunity for ^th€^/natlon*s economically dispossessed, legislation 
most be developed that will provide incentives f6r such institutions 
to carry out their vital mission. 



Submitted by: 



Alan Kirschner 
Director of Research and 

Government Affairs 
United Negro College Fund 



November 1983 ^ 
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I. 



Financial Aid to UNCF Students 
1979-80 to 1981-82 



ProRram 

PELL . ' 

SEOG 

CW-S 

NDSL 

SSIC 

GSL 

Vatcrans' Benefits 
Institutional 

Scholarships 
Other 



1979-80 



$ A5.8 M 
11.8 M 
18. A M 
5.1 M 



Tot^il 



9.4 M 
3.2 M 

$108.6 M 



1981-82 

$ A1.2 M 
12:7 M 
16.9 M 
5.2 M 
13.5 M 

21.1 M 
0.7 M 

11.2 M 
U.^ M 

$126.9 M 



Change 
In absolute dollars 

- 10.01 
+ 7. 61 

. - 8.21 
1.9Z 
+ 39.21 
+ 41A.6I 

- 36. AX 

+ 19. IZ 
W ^ 37.51 

+ 16. 8Z 



i 



II. Average Grants to UNCF Students 
1979-80 to 1981-82 



rograio 

PELL 
SEOG 
SSIG 



1979-80 

$1,A2A 
$ 707' 
$ 713 



1981-82 

$1,275 
$ 75A 
$ BAA 



Chang e 

-10. 5Z 
+ 6.6Z 
+18. AZ 



III. Federal Student Aid FY '80 and FY '83 

Change Change 
FY_^ FY ^^83 In absolute dollars- in real dollars 

<^ 

- 201 

- 23Z 

- 21Z 

- 50Z 
-v37Z 
+ 8Z 

- 31Z 

- 561 

- 15Z 



PEIX 


$ 2 


.AAl 


B 


$ 2.A19 


B 






0. 


9Z 


SEOG 




370 


M\ 


355 


M 






A. 


IZ 


CW-S 




550 


M 


5A0 


M 






1. 


8Z 


NDSL 




286 


M 


179. 


M 






37. 


AZ 


SSIG 




77 


M 


60 


M 






22. 


It 


GSL (Volume) 


A, 


.800 


B 




B 




+ 


35. 


AZ 


GI Bill 


1: 


.600 


B 


l.lCO 


B 






31. 


3Z 


Soc. Sec. 


1. 


.600 


B 


800 


M 






50, 


OZ 


TOTAL 


$11. 


.72A 


? ' 


$11,953 


E 




+ " 


1. 
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COLLEGE COSTS: Recent Trends, Likely Future 

Cathy Henderson 



Consumers foel tho offects oJ inflauon when they Duy gio 
cones, pny '"t^' ^'"^ '^Ke vacations 6ui what aDout col 
loge charges How havo ihey boon aft ec ted m relatio>' to the 
ov«rali .nfiation rato'^' Co\U^p charges roso sloeply cJurmg 
(he recerit sovorai yj^ars wh(?n in»atton was douWe digit 
Now lhai .filiation .s expKM tod to remain low lor tho r»edr 
Muro. can conogo charges boo>ipectod to rise rnore slowly ' 

Trends m collegp consumer t hargos aro here explored by 
tirstanjjworing several questions Who keeps track of lyp»ra' 
co»ego changes'' What iloms aro included m a typicat co' 
logo sludont's budgof How much have average consumer 
charges r>sen during Iho past tew years? What can be ex 
petted fof t^H 1983 and lall t984'> What ecorK)niic and msti- 
luttonal factors Will be primarily AOsponsible lor dotcrmining 
Iho ralp of rhange m coJIoge rh.iTges"' 

Consumer Cost Information ^ 

Two sources of mformatton annually publish pstrrnates o( 
average undergraduate collogo charges First, the Nauwial 
Cenier for Tducalion Statistics (NCES) collects data oach 
year on tuition and fee latos as woti as room and board 
charges for resideol students Data are suppled by all higher 
e<]ucdtion institutions and average figures are derived by 
weighting tho student charge dala by enrollment size NCES 
then iurthor derives the averago charges for students at pub 
lie and independent two- and {our-yogr institutions 

The socond primary source of mformalion is the College 
Scholarship Sorvtce (CSS) of the College Doa'O In add«tion 
to oblaihjng data on tuition lees, room and board the CSS 
annually collects mlorn^alion on expected exponstJs lor 
books transporia't^n. and fMjrsonat items tn contrast to the 



NCES survey CSS simply averages the mslitutional cost 
data and does noi weight the da^ta by enroiimeni si/o Typo 
and control averages lor groifps of msOtuUwis are. ihorolore. 
provided by CSS CSS avPf ages are based on institutional 
reports from two coris(M:ulivo years for example although 
approximately 3.?00 i»iSt«li.)lions responded to the CSS 
1982 83 survey published figures were based on oniv the- 
1 .600 1 700 •nstiiulions that had also supplied if)Ot 8? data 
Overall Ihe NCES senes m6fp useful as an indicator of 
what average consumer charges aro and the CSS series 
rnore dearly rollecls the c^oryes »nctivictual institutions are 
niakmg 



Typical College Charges 
for Consumers 

Many people 'O ihmkmg about tho costs of attending cot- 
loge. consider only tuition and fee <^arges ^^owovo^. for 
rnosi lull time students. *ving oupenses such as room, board 
transportation, and personsf) expenses must bo added lo the 
expected payments tor tuilion. foes, and books Average stu- 
dent bucigets for lun- or pan-iiaie commuter students more 
often aro timited to tuinon fees, books, and panmi transpor- 
lation costs, on the assumption that their place of residence 
remains unchanged. Based on data from NCES and CSS. 
comprehensive budgets loi lull lime undergraAjain sludonvs 
enrolled lor the 1983 84 academic year are pfojectod bv U^e 
American Council ocvEOucation (ACE) to be $4,618 at public 
institutions and $8 939 at irxJependenl institutions (see Table 
t Uk dota«t<»d projections} 
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Recent Trends 

Table 2 ctwpares tccenx lates uf growtn amono average 
college ctiiiiges rocuHy s.ilnnes ine Hjghm tducatton Price 
Index (H^PI). and Ihe Consumor Pnce tndox (CPt) From 
»977 jhfoiiOf^ '98?. nverago toJiii Uiiiion. fees room troaul 
and other pcr^ooat college expenses dnj not .ise as <;r<,'eplv 
as the anneal CPl thA CPi rose e»9 4 perr ent a»ut average 
Charges a! aU <o-,tituiion5 rKmpeO '>0 8 pt^rcent There werr? 
however 'tirioicvi^es c»eiw<,»en rhe puDi*c and pnvaie srs 
lors The rate o» rr-ase ir> coifege < harye^ ai public 'ost; 
tkJtions at 46 / pvrcenj stayed tit*'ow the CPi »evoi anri the 
lato a: 'fxlependent msliluttons .it seo perreot oen«raily 
followed the CPi ' Chjong the t9;^7 di' penod faculty sal 
arios rose a» a sJower pace thar> the general mfintiun rjn? 
Ahjio !he CPi ci.mhed VJJ percent tacuUy r.alanes prew 
l)y only 44 9 p<»rcenl 

fh,,* Higher tducatiort Price IntJex !S a useful rneu^i»re of 
the char^jes th<? pr,ces ol a ii»ed market Paskei of 

, goods and servsre^ ,,s\'<\ {jy hHjhei erJuont(i)n losritulsons 
IrK. luUed in the MbPl rcxnpr jr^ent'j drrr professiona: and nJjn 
profe^&ior^ai Aaqeo and :.alarie<i !ring»j oenfftts coniracted 
nervi<.i-. s,4ip!(f>s .iritj ji\<nrr,dis •nstriujionai equify^ent 
books a«»d p«MKHiiCiiJ5 iiiid uiiru.es Alino»igi> r^ompaiahie 
iigurr's an? dvaiiatrilc from rnt' v\[p\ only (rnQugr> 19^1 fl^ 
the Mt I'l appears to have faygt?rf behind the CPr increase 
from fan to/? through i;jri \<m> as shown in Tabir' 2 figures 
for Ivl// /Olhir)..^h t9ft1 Oyfail 1981 ttreCPl fnid nsen 

- f»0 Ui'r< eni and trie nFPi had r^^j-s^tered a ^''i 2 p»>fieot 
'hcrease 

Wrmt are probable reasiHis iH^hm^ ihese d'fierent 
rater, uf 'ncft-aM' donng Nk' parJ several years The rdp4d 
rate uf gre,Mr> m the (;Pt dunr»g {h.s penod forced many 

tn^,t.H,| ^>na! .r<J'H-o:itraltK'1 N) de*e! ""^tH-nvwe taniily Kroo 
vai'oes arid '"taintrnHm e pfixects n. .>i.it'r !<» keen fhf.r op 
iMatiotrat costs <is K-'wi-ds po'isibte Ai the s.mtc tune fuel 
costs wefe Skyrtx ketm^ rrie ui'l'i\ coniponeni of the Uf Pi 
dOiiblt*il (tOI 'j fHM< enl) ciuruh; thts pinto^j in cuntr^isi the 
tolni Hf:Pt personnel i:or*>pens8iron coiT'fKmeni (including 
$ataf les v^aqes and fenge beneritsj rose only 40 j percent 
CfearN 'nsiiiuliohs did not pass along rpat cost of itvirtg m- 
C-ieaics to thr?ir faculty and staff for reason^ of the othtjr 
operating} budget pressures causeo by tugh infiatmn rates 
Although the m^paci Of t^nemptoyment and economic re 
cessit>n has vaned f'0"« state to slate over tnr past tesv 
yt'Hr^^ by i<r82 state revenwes h.jj been subst.mitdiiv re 
c.iit:v<y in r:u>sf afra'.. iheroby forrirnj mcreaHes m puWic tij>- 
t«oo and ?*'e Mtea rmtiori and fe<^ increases tor latl 1 98< were 
' esirtr.aied pt \ J jM,"cent ai putrlrc iMstiintions dnd 1 ^ percent 
at 'rtrjependent insi»lut<ons in rei ent years ir>rfeases 'n lu* 
tK>n and lees at '«id»j(M,*''dent <rislituti<nis have nsen ^iigtitty 
aiMive Ihr; public sector rote luit»on 1$ me prirnar7 revernje 
sour^ce fof <ndeper>derM -nstitutions and ttu^ or>ly one ur>der 
Ihe d«rect i:ontro» of the institutions whj>n annual givrny. en 
dt)vvment -nconje and yov«rnnic»ni funding (Jo^iol tncfeasr* 
enougfi to offset ♦iifirti;oe By ta" l?>0? many mdepenrtenl 
iM^it.tutions had also begui^ to retiabil<iate sorrvvof thcMf phys 
teal Diaoi exp*rn<Mure;; that hud tvP^caMy bcim tK»stponea 
iJUf-ny the iva of HOaf-ng .^1,1 ty bills 



Likely Future > 

Mie Congrossioftai Budgef Office (CBO) proiecis that me 
CPi r»se will rar^je between 4 and 5 percent m 1 983 and 1 984 * 
Data collected by John Mmte. Associates ana tfie Lconnmic 
Forer;ast(ng Project af Georgia Staio University indicate mat 
roe average annual increase m tuition ai>d fees fur I fill t983 
rnay range between fl ^Kjrrent ami 10 percent across msfi- 
tutions in Ujhi of the recent economic t)ressure5 that nave 
forced iTud year tuition increast>s at sever iii public •nstitutions 
, including the Uuvers.ly of iliiriO!S ami ^9 institutions m the 
(California state college and university system). ACf <S pro 
jocitr^g that m fan tya t the p,jb!ic luit.on and foe increase wjIi 
tw; 9 perceni and the independent sector increase is hkefy lo 
be fO percent Both these rates of increase are well below 
the fall 1982 Act oslimales of \Z percfini lor the public sec 
lor and 13 percent for the ir>dep**iideni sector 

For lali 1984 John MiniRf Associates prO|Pcl tfiai tuition 
and frstjs will incroaso '( percent m public institutions and 8 
f>eiceni at independent mstiluueos Because ttie COO esu 
mates that unempioymerii ^vitl remain above 9 {>erceni through 
1984* and resull n coniuvung pressures on state revenues 
ACt; projects tuition and fees witi increase 8 percent »n oolh 
sectors On balance analysts see average college charges 
outpa<;ing inflation lales tfuougti t984 m order to make up for 
ground losi dunng the late i9/0s and early 1980s As already 
noted high mllation rates durmg this penod lorced institutions 
to pay .1 larger sfiarr? ol Iheir budgets for utility costs defer 
r^xppiisive tar-.tity ma«ntenarx:e arnJ renovation ami depress 
^faculty and staff comfW'ns^ition below real cosJ ol livmy nr^- 
nuai incieases 



Factors S^iaping Consumer 
Charges Trends 

A number of factors will shape the annuiil (ncrt^ase in aver 
age studeni budgets dunng mo next several years Charges 
are likery to nse more s/oiviy than expected under any 01 the 
following conditions 

a) Ulilfty ct)sis remain t:on slant, mereby per milling a larger 
Share of any increase m revenue 10 tx? used to restore per 
sonnet compensation or in renovate instilutronnt facilities 

^of bom. 

t» (CapiJal lono drives boosted by aiumni and corporate giv 
mg are successful m meeting ihe<r goats lo provide larger 
enoowoieni cusfvons to help offset unexper;ted drains on 
institutional opeialmg bogel revenues 

c; tniollrnent levels siabih/e or possibly grow tas measured 
in terms of fuH-lrrue equivalent enrollment) and thereby 
augment gr^nerai operat.ng revenues and 

d) Slate apBropnatiOns for higher education increase at rates 
equal to or greater than (he mfialion rate 

In conjrasl average college costs to consumers could be? 
driven hiqhet Ifian expected »f any of tfie following dccur 
j.i Sustained high nWlation rates resunie 
t)> rnrf^i'meni levers d'lj creating underul<ii/ed cnpanly and 

thus anve up per unit costs lo fewer consumefs* 
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c> High unomproyiTteni faios romam iof SQvoral years, funftor 
defwo5Stng'3lale rovenuos for higher educalton suppoa 
(primarily affet-Jirtg iha puDltc sector Oui also those mde 
pendent iostilutions where in-slatft students use stato 
sctwJarship funds). . > 

d) State*^(8grftfliors dertcfe to'maiA sludonts m puhf'CVfsfi- 
w tuttoris pay a ?i>ghor porcantago ot actunt Adiicationol 
costs, and 

o) FeUorai neftiToaised sikidon! aid is cut a s«tualiOn thai 
woutd prossuro nto'o iosti!uJ"or»5 to suppterf^ont fe»defttl 
a<i1 wuh instrtutianiiity lurKlinJ sludeni asfjiKtiifKC programs 

There IS no douoi thai avcage ufKi«rflrndunti? consumer 
charges wiU continue to nse The rate ol change »n ihoso 
charyes vwtll be delormin(?d Inr^etv by natiorv^l and staioecf) 



rKjmic con drt ions, public policy doct5»ons. ana coifeumor 
react ions 

Not*ii ^ 

MViuilCKl p*fi ol ihe ciCutattnns lor loo* yea' /ixMglionx 
J Tr>fl$e^figt^tis *i« AJiyC esbmatas |>anh) an a<vitv««$ uJ NCES »n(l CSS ct<ita 
<f>/V Xtif (M«t ^tvwril' v«<vx AtJo*' '•gt.i'C* «M!Hgftl«!0 tiy lad 19(1? o«i)u(Mn^-.| 

fcM t%<Scptfn<itin( ]naitkrf>ons docs cxciuOe (WOiwscia'y t't^Muton^ 
i*^it li {VfiW^t^MX' OovOJWMjnt Pnni*tg Oft»e? '9S-3| p 6 

S»f<OS (Wa$*vrt(|ioo /\rrt*f fAf" C-.l»^"i* <io E<t«jCaiton jnrt NiiliiWal Ajiiyri 
ai.4jt« ol CijitoQ* a'm lt«iiv««$>tv OtiSiWts 0*Wct% «yO<« anti OavKj A 
n«e<mnt4iv Hjigno/ fidix'SMy* a«vJ mo irw^ynv ( OiKa^ooAt na<.rmt 6? 



TABtE 1, Trtnds In Avenig« Undergraduate Consumer Charges, 1977-78—1984-85 



Tola! Costs' Tuilton and fees Room. Goard and Olher expenses 



Y«ar 


Total 


Public 


In(If»pondcni' 


Total 


Public 


fndopondent^ 


Tola! 


PublJC 


IrKiGpendtyit' 


197^ 78 


$3479 


$2 932 


$5,210 


$1 016 


$515 


$2,604 


$2 463 


$2,417 


$2,606 


19/8 79 


3.669 


3061 


5.585 


1.099 


548* 


2843 


2.570 


2.513 


2.742 


19?9 BO 


3.931^ 


3.285 


5.988 


1 186 


586 


3089 


2 749 


2 699 


2899 


1980 81 


4 340 


3603 


6 665 


1 315 


636 


3466 


3.025 


2 967 


3199 - 




4 0?3 


3 987 


/.4 71 


1,486 


/I 3 


3.935 


3.337^ 


3.2/4 


3536 










ACh 


Projechons* 




\ 




1982 83 


5.245 


4.301 


8230 


1 .674 


799 


4.447 


3.571 


3.502 


3.78:^ 


1983-84 


5656 


4618 


8.939 


1.835 


870 


4 891 


3.821 


3/48 


4.048 


1984-85 


6J032 


4.918 


9.574 


V982 


940 


5283 


4.050 


3.978 


4.291 



pornftx Un tr^Msponntton books. siipplK^s. and porswial itcrrtv Jrmn tin? (xjl(t,*gc Schoiafsrup Survice survey sein's 
2 txc'utlcs pfoprto^ary josWottoos 
'1 ACE prOj«C('Ofis ii.\it>g the loHowit^ mfUtors 

Hoom. B<inra nno 
Othur Lxpcnses 

7% 
7% 
6% 



Thnsjf litliririu^ *rpfO <1<»v(.»lopctl aHor revioAing <}ata tM)»n th<i National Cflniei ftw £ ducatiQn Staltst«cs. the C«ll<*ge Schnlaiship S«»vk«. Jcjh'i 
WiniOf AssiK.iatos Iho (^ngressionnt QudOCl Oftico arnJ Ihe L cononvr rotern^ting Projorl CiHO'jjta Staift lif««vi!/s«ty 1983 Inllatois lot 
tmsion Coos, room Doard. am] ot eihoi oxponsos fiorn ifw ati^j^ sources rangRti Detwecn / porconi ana 12 pcrceni 

Souicos Oiv»sro«i ul Pt^tcy Ariaiysis and Resoa'ch Amo*«:«n Coufx;ii on rd«icafiun. based <xi data fiom the Natwnai Cenicr lur fduraiton 
Stat'stx.s Hi>d the Cowgo SchoJaishtp Sefwro <ji tt>o C<}iU?go Ooatd T/w Coffegc- Cosi flooft. selected years 



Tuiti on a nt^ f oos _ 
Year Pubiic tndepcndcnt 

1982 8:? 1^% 13% 

1983 e-J 9% 10% 
1984-05 8% 8% 



TABLE 2. Rtcvnt RaUt of Growth In Und«rgraduit« Colkg* Chiiro«» and RtlaUd lndlc«t 

(1977-78 at B«m Y«ar) 



Room. Board. 







Total Costs' 


Tuition and Fees 


and Other Eiipenses 








Year 


Total 


Public 


Independent^ 


Total 


Publtc 


Independent' 


Total 


Public 


Independent' Salaries HEPP 


CPM 


1977-78 


100.0 


100 0 


1000 


100 0 


100.0 


1000 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1978-79 


105.5 


104 4 


1072 


108.2 


1064 


109.2 


104 3» 


104 0 


105 2 


1060 


107 0 


1093 


1979-80 


1131 


112.0 


114.9 


116 7 


113.8 


118.6 


111.6 


111.7 


1112 


113.8 


1184 


1239 


1980-81 


124 7 


1229 


127 9 


129 4 


123.5 


1331 


1228 


122.8 


122 8 


124 0 


131.1 


1382 


1981 -82 


138.6 


136.0 


1434 


1463 


1304 


151 1. 


135.5 


1355 


135 7 


134 7 


1442 


1502 














PrtjjectfOns* 














1982-83 


150.8 


1467 


158.0 


164 8 


155 1 


1700 


145.0 


144 9 


1452 


1449 


NA 


159.4 


1983-84 


1626 


157 5 


1716 


1806 


168.9 


187 0 


155 1 


155 1 


155.3 


NA 


NA 


166.6 


1984 85 


173 4 


167 7 


1838 


195 1 


182.5 


202 9 


164 4 


164 1 


164 7 


N.A 


NA 


174.9 



1 Soo looUwto 1 *n Tabte 1 

2 Excludei pfopnetofy institutions 

3 Mighor Education Price tndox. adjusted fof fiscal yoars 

4 Consumer Pnce inOox. adjusted tor riscat yotus 

5 Soe rootnoio 3 in Tabto 1 

Soufces D(viBton ot p6(icy Anatysia and RetoQrdi. AfnortoanCooncU 
on QducAtioo, i^asod on data tion) tho National Center fof Education 



SiatistK:s. (tto Colfogo Scholaish^p SorvKX) o( ir>o Co4k}(}0 Board. Tfto 
Colfogo Cost Book, soloctiid yoars. John MinlOf Assoctaita arKl tho 
Amortcan Assocraiion ol Umvof sity Pro(o690rs data supfrikKl to Th9 
Chronict9 ol Hnfh9r Educ9tton. January 1963. Rosoarch Associalos 
0) Wastiinpton. ''Higtier Educabon Pricoa and Prico indOHOS. \9QZ 
Updato. ' OctotHH 1982. tho Bureau ol Labor SlatistiCf. annual ra- 
loasos: arvd Conorosskxiat OudQal Ollico. OuftocA tof £conom>c 
nocovory. February 1983 



Tlmiugh its Pohcy Diief ^ohos, ACEs f^ivisioit of 
FYiiicy Analysis (ind Reseaich publishes sUifJios IhOJ 
ofler t)OckQround inlortnalion on uTiportant licul^ a"U 
pohcy issues iSKoGtihQ higher education Aotlifiofiai 
coi*ies ol ihra Poitcy Bnpt are available upof^ recjuest 
please endoso n soH-adcJressed stamped envelope 
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KCEHT TREHDS IN FEDERAL FIHANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS ATTENDING 
IHDEPEWDENT COLlEGtS AND UNIVERSITIES 

During 1961-82, the Hatlonal Institute of Independent Colleges and 
Universities (NIIW) conducted a survey of student aid records from a 
national sample of aid recipients attending injrfependcnt colleges and 
universities with enrollments of more than. 500 students. Two previous 
surveys conducted in academic years 1978-79 and 1979-80 demonstrated 
the nee<rfor and the effect of the Middle Income Student Assistance Act 
of 1978, enacted to expand federal student assistance opportunities to 
low^income Students while providing access to such benefits for 
students from middle-income families. 'These two earlier surveys make 
it possible to discern some trends in student aid for the independent 
sector^ ..f 

4 

findings from the current survey Indicate what appear to be 
interesting and surprising trends In student aid packaging that may 
have major inpHcatfons for financing college attendance in the future. 
The principle findlno is that recent reductions in federal student 
assistance and restrictions placed on program eligibility reduced 
substantially the number and proportion of low-income students 
attending independent colleges and universities in 1981-82. NJICU is 
continuing its analysis to detennlne all the reasons for these shifts 
in a two year span and the effects on students attending independent 
colleges and universities. 

SUHHARY OF FINDINGS . 

• Although' total undergraduate enrollment increased almost two ^ 
percent between 1979-80 and 1981-8?, the percent aae of total 
undergraduate aid recipients droppW from almost 40 percent of 
total undergraduate enrollment in 1979-80 to 56 percent in 

1981-82, 

* ^ *• 

• The nuirt)er of undergraduate independent* students receiving aid 
dropped by approximately 16 perqent, which goes directly cout^ter 
to trends in public colleges and un1v§r$1ties. 

Findings concerning undergraduate dependtnt students become m«ire 
meaningful when analyzed by family incpnfc categories. The nui*er 
of dependent undergraduate aid recipients from families with 
incomes in'the $6,000 to $24,000 range declined dramatically. 
Between 1979-80 and 1981-82, there was a 39 percent decrease in 
student aid recipients from that broad Income range. This^ 
suggests that, because of continuing increases in college costs 
that coincide with decreased dollars available from federal aid 
programs, the independent sector is experiencing a major loss of 
students from this income range* 

• There was a decline Of almost 18 percent in the amount of fill ' 
Grant funding to students ^ttendingjndepend^nt colleges and 
universities, and almost a 10 percent decrease $n the number of 
Pell Grant recipients. 
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• There was a major Increase 1n Institutional need-based aid. The 
percentage of recipients went from 45 percent In 1979-80 to 55 
percent In 1981-82. and the average Institutional award Increased 
by 19 percent, from Jl,196 to Jl,424 1n the same period, 

t The use of Guaranteed Student Loans also Increased dramatically. 
The number of students participating in this program during the 
two-yeSr period doubled, and the average GSL has Increased by 27 
percent, from Jl,787 in 1979-80 to J2.264 in 1981-82. (Major- 
restrictions in GSL were enacted after the survey period.) 

For 1979-80, the proceeds of "self-help" efforts (loans, work 
student javings) covered 31,1 percent of the average student ' 
buqget in the Independent sector. By 1981-92, "self-help" 
averaged Al.A percent ~ an increase of. over 11,000 per student. 

• While student aid reports no longer require identification of aid 
recipients by race, thereby making it impossible to get an 
accurate count of minority recipients, there is nevertheless an 
Indication that minority participation declined in the two-year 
Span* 

DETAILED FIHDIWGS \ 

In 1981-82, NIICUs survey of student aid recipients from student 
aid records Included a national sample of 122 independent colleges and 
universities with enrollments above 500 students. There were 
approximately 1,8 million undergraduates enrolled at Independent 
colleges and universities this year and 999,000 (55.7 percent) received 
some form of financial aid. Table 1 below summarizes .the changes in 
population from 1979-80 to 1981-82. 



TABLE 1 
UNDERGRADUATE POPULATION 





1979-80' (%) 


1981-82 {%) 


Total Undergraduate 
Headcount* 

Total Undergraduate 
Recipients 


1.764,000 (lOOX) 
1.048.000 (59. 4X) 


1,794,00(1)^ (10D%) 

\ 

999,000 \(55.7X) 



♦Source: National Center for Education Statistics- \ 
1979 and 1981 Fall Enrol Iment Surveys 



\ 



Althojgh total undergraduate enrollment increased almost two 
percent over this two-year period, the nunter of aid recipients dropped 
by five percent and the percentage of total undergraduate recipients on 
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TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE AID RECIPIENTS 
AT INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS: FALL 1979 AND FALL 1981 

(Enrollments of 500 or More)' 





Estimated Nuirber of - 
Recipients and Percent 
of Population 




1979-80 


1981-84? 


Dependent 
Undergraduate 
Aid Recipients 


901,000 


875,000 




(51. IX) 


(48. 8X) 


Independent 
Undergraduate 
Aid Recipients 


147,000 


124,000 




„(8.3%) 


(6.9X) 


Total 
Undergraduate 
Aid Recipients 


1,048,000 


999,000 




(59-4X) 


1 (55. 7X) 



The main percentage decrease in undergraduate recipients was in 
Independent students over the two-year period. The nunfcer of 
Independent students receiving aid dropped by approximately 16 percent, 
which is directly counter to national trends at public colleges and 
universities. Undergraduate dependent recipients of aid decreased by 
three percent over thi$ period. However, these drops do not fully tell 
the story until one famines the changes In these students by family 
Income profile. 
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TABLE 3 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE 
AID RECIPIENTS BY PARENTAL ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME 

(Enrollments of 500 or More) 



Parental 
Adjusted 
Gross 
Income 


Estimated 
Of RecipK 


NufTber* 
»nts 


Percent of 
Total Recipients 


Percent of Total Under- 
graduate Headcount 
Enrol Iment 


19/9-80 


1981-82 


1979-8U 


1981-82 


1979-80 


1981-82 


Dependent 














Under J6,000 


79,000 


78,000 


7.6 


7.8 


4.5 


4.3 


J 6-12,000 


152,000 


84,000 


14.5 


8. A 


8.6 


4.7 


<9^C io,uuu 




95, poo 


15.5 


9.5 


9.2 


^.3 


518-24,000 


178»O00 


122,000 


16.9 


12.2 


10.0 


6.8 


524-30,000 


135»000 


136,000 


12.9 


13.6 


7.7 


7.6 


530-36,000 


66,000 


98,000 


6.2 


9.8 


3.7 


5.5 


Over 536,000 


50,000 


128,000 


4.8 


12.8 


2.9 ^ 


7.1 


Income 
Unknown 


79,000 


135.000 


7.6 


13.5 


4.5 


7.5 


Total Dependent 
Recipients 


901,000 


875.00U 


86.0 


87.6 


51.1 


48. 8 


Independent 
All Incomes 


147,000 


124,000 


14.0 


12,4 


8.3 


6.9 


Total Under- 
graduate 
Recipients 


1,048^000 


999,000 


100. OX 


100.0% 


59.4X 


55.;% 



Although the 
stable, decreases 

to 524,000. From 



♦ Nunters may not total due to rounding. 

nunter of recipients from some Income groups increased or ranalned 
were dramatic among recipients from families with Incomes from S6 000 
1979-80 to 1981-82» there was a 39 percent decrease in student aid 
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recipients from fanfiHies In these Income groups* Dividing that broad 
Income range Into three segments, there was a 39 percent decrease among 
recipients from families from the J6.000 to J12,000 Income group, a 42 
percent decrease In recipients from the 512.000 to $18,000 Income 
group, and a 31 percent decrease In the $18,000 to $24,000 Income 
group. What these figures suggest Is that the Increase In college 
costs, the lowering of effort In federal student aid programs, and the 
effects of double-digit Inflation have created a major shift of 
students out of the Independent sector from these income groups. 

The number of recipients from the $24,000 to $30,000 income group 
has remained relatively stable, while the number of recipients in the 
highest Income group has grown. This Is probably the result of 
Inflation of family Incomes and the availability of 6SLs to students 
regardless of family Income. The result appears to be a change in the 
income configuration of the population of student recipients attending 
independent colleges. From 1979-80 to 1981-82, students on aid from 
families with incomes between $30,000 and $36,000 Increased by 48 
percent, recipients from families with Incomes of $36,000 or more 
increased by 156 percent, and students on aid from famines who, 
because of the funding source, were not required to submit Income 
Information increased by 71 percent. Whereas 78 percent of the 
dependent aid recipients at Independent colleges and universities came 
from families with Incomes below $30,000 in 197^-80. only 59 percent of 
the recipients came from families with these Incomes in 1981-82. 
Taking inflation into account and assuming that families making $30,000 
would earn approximately $36,000 in 1981-82, the percentage difference 
is not as large. By 1981-82, 70 percent of the recipients came from 
families with incomes below $36,000. However, in absolute terms, the 
number of undergraduate dependent recipients from families earning less 
than $30,000 had dropped by 27 percent or approximately 192,000 
students. 

The top half of Table 4 summarizes the major characteristics of 
dependent undergraduate aid recipients in 1979-80 and 1981-82. Since 
1979-80, the characteristics of itudents have remained relatively 
stable by age, registration status, academic level and local residence. 
Because the federal .government is no longer requiring students to 
report their race to colleges and universities, almost 13 percent of 
all recipients did not report their race to the financial aid office* 
Therefore, we are no longer able to provide an accurate picture about 
the percent of minority recipients on aid. Still, it does appear that 
there has been some decline in minority participation. 

The bottom portion of TAle 4 summariies changes in participation 
rates and reports average awards by source of funds. There have been 
major changes in both the type of award and the percentage of 
recipients participating In the programs and In the average awards from 
19/9-80 to 1981-82. Perhaps the iH)St notable decline occurred in the 
Pell G^ant program where both the percentage of Pell Grant recipients 
and the average award have dropped since 1979^80« The percentage of 
Pell Grant recipients dropped from 66 percent to 53 percent and the 
average award dropped from $974 to $940. 
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I TABLE 4 

KFEHDCHT UHOCHCHAUOATt AID HECIPICNTS: 
HtPORTtO fAACMTAt iHCOfCS 
(COMBIHCO) 







JTUOCMT CHAAACTttlSTlCS 






Sill 


FAIL 

122 


FAIL 
1981 




FALL 

i222 


FALL 
Mi 




47.81 
^2.11 


4S.4X 
$4.5% 


Avtrigt: 


19.3 


19.8 


"*LIAL/t iHwlC CnWACTtRI5TlC5 






8E6I$7HATION STATUS 




Hispanic 

Af1»n/?«lf1c Ifl^ndfr 

AflMr1tin/A1 Atk an TiuliaM 

WMt€ 

Unreported 


19 At 

S.lX 
4.0X 
0.4X 
69. 5X 
0.9X 


7.1X 
3.7X 
1.2% 
0.2% 
74.9X 
12.9% 


Fu11*tlAt 
P«rt-t1i* 
Othtr 


98:6% 
1.3% 
0.1% 


97.2% 
0.7% 
2.1% 








LOCAL 8ESIDEftCE 






SophoMio^t 
i)u^lor ' 
Stfllor 
5th Yur 


32.4X 
26. 8X 

n,n 

19.9% 
0.9% 


32.5% 
28 .4X 
20. 6X 
10.1X 
0.6X 


On Cwtput 
Off CMpul 

(In comunlt/} 
At FW1II7 HcMe 


71.4% 
8.0% 

20. 6X 


69.9% , 
9.2% 

20.9X 




AECEIPIEHTS 


RECElvme AID 8Y WXR SOURCE OT FUNDS 






Ftrctflt Of R«c1p1«nts 
Ittcilving Aid 


riiAn OolUr AfKOuntf 
^tr 8tc1p1tnt 


501FCE Of FUNDS 


197^.80 


1981-82 




1979-80 


1981-82 


ftll Irint (KOG) 




52.8% 




S 974 


S 940 




n.n 


r.« 




1 894 


S 744 


Statt (ntf^-bntd) 


47.2J 


47.n 




11.344 


11.210 


Instftutlenil . 


45.2X 


54.8% 


r 


ii^iN 


Sl,424 


CW-$ (Ftdtrjl, SUt« 
Inftlmio«»l, Off 
Cm»t) 


48. n 


I8.1S 




1 til 


S 904 




43.0S 


34.2X 




s m\ 


S 923 1 


rUL/ISL 


n.%% 


I3.n 




81.787 


S2«284 
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Because this drop in Fell awards mis greater than one would expect 
to rtsult from the two reductions In federal appropriation levels, 
•IIICU conducted an entirely separate survey of a reprtsentatlve 
national sample of 200 Independent collages and universities. With 65 
percent of the colleges responding. It was confirmed that there has 
been a decline not only In Pell Sraht recipients, but also In the total 
Pell Grant dollars going to Independent colleges from 1979«>80 to 

The number of Pell recipients at Independent colleges and 
universities dropped 9,9 percent and the total Pell dollars dropped 
17.5 percent between 1979-80 and 19B1-82, Table 5 below details these 
changes both In dollars and numbers of recipients. (The Pell data 
reported from the two national samples differ slightly because those 
from the Student Aid Recipient Data Bank reflect changes only In 
undergraduate dependent recipients while the follow-up survey of Pell 
Grant recipients covers both Independent and dependent students.) 



Tablt 5 

\ TKENDS IN THC ^Ell Ca/WT ntmM MO CmLllCHTS 
aKinKPCNDENT C0LU6ES AND UNIVEMSITUS FKOM 1979-80 TO 1981-82 





1179^ 


I9aa-ei 


1981-82 


PCLL dollms 


S<14.044,860 


$M9.8e8.006 


$506.43a.227 


HECiriENTS 


S69.S60 


151,309 


513.236 


UNDCR»AOUAT£S 


1,7M,000 


1.818.000 


1.794,000 


Amm AtMO \ 


$i,078 


Sl.OW 


1987 


naCCNT or ALL HfOCaCAAOUATES 
VITH PELL CMANTS 




)0,OOX 


*9.00S 




1979-80 

TO 
1900-81 

(ONE TEM) 


19a0-81 

TO 
1981-82 
(ONE TEAft) 


1979-80 
TO 

I9ai-e2 

(TWO TEAHS) 


CMANtt IN 

TOTAL rta DOLLAaS 


S-44,17«.8S$ 


$-•3,429,779 


$-107,806,133 


mClNT'CMANa IN 
HU OOUJWS 


-7.101 


-lUlW 


-17.K» 


OMKC IN NMEA 
OF aCCIPICNTS 


-ia,iso 


-Ji,073 


*M,t24 


HiCiNT CNANtf IN NUMtA 
or UCIPICHTS 




-8.90S 


-•,90f 


tma IN WDCaMMHIATE 
iNNOiUCNT 


14,000 


-»4»000 


10,000 


mCtNT CHANGt IN UNDCNgKAOUATt 

iNNooiCNT saox 


.1,101 


1,701 
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NlICU's analysis of the decline In Pell Grant recipients suggests 
that efforts by the Department of Education to restrict program 
eligibility through regulatory changes In the Family Contribution 
Schedule have wiade many middle Income families Ineligible for these 
awards. Furthermore, Congressional action to reduce the maximum award 
from $1800 to $1750 In 1980-81 and to $1670 1n 1981-82 helps to account 
for some of the loss In overall dollars. 

Returning to Table 4, the percentage of recipients receiving SE06 
declined from 1979-80 to 1981-82 although the average award Increased 
slightly. The percentage of recipients on state need-based aid 
remained stable, but the average award dropped by almost 10 percent 
from $1,344 In 1979-80 to $1,210 In 1961-82. 

There was a major intrease In Institutional need-based aid* Not 
only did the percentage of recipients Increase from 45 to 55 percent of 
. total recipients, but the average Institutional award Increased by 19 
percent from $1,196 In 1979-80 to $1,424 In 1981-82, This trend In the 
Increase In Institutional aid 1$ disturbing because colleges and 
universities have limited dollars available to help replace federal 
support, especially since the major cuts In federal student aid will 
not occur until the fall of 1982. 

Despite level federal funding, work-study continues to Increase, 
again due to major Increases In funding from Institutions, NDSL 
appropriations were cut by $100 million In 1981, and the decline of 
students receiving NDSL awards reflects this decrease. 

Guaranteed Student Loans (6SL) are clearly shown to be the major 
program, other than Institutional aid, that 1$ used to assist funding 
an education at an Independent college and university. In 1979-80, 
approximately 24 percent of undergraduate recipients had an average 6SL 
of $1,787. Bari^ly two years later 53 percent needed an average 6SL of 
$2,264* The population doubled and the average award Increased by 27 
percent. This trend Is disturbing not only because It represents wajor 
'Increases In the debt burden on students, but because It appears that 
students attending Independent colleges and universities are becoming 
even more dependent on GSL funding. 

The changing distribution of funds has led to major changes In the 
packaging of aid and Is clearly shifting the awjor burden for financing 
higher education to students. Table 6 details the average award by 
family income and the changes that have occurred In thii two-year 
period. What this table shows Is a substantial reduction in the 
availability of Pell Grant support, combined with an increasing 
reliance on GSL among recipients from lower income families. »rhere use 
of GSL has nearly tripled during this two-year period. 
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TABCt 6 

OHOCftfiflAOUATE OtBCNDtNT AlO BtCIPIENTS 8r minUl ^ 
AOJUSnO SAOSS INCOME MD SOUlCt Of AID, 1979-80 AHO l98l-ft? 



^mnUL ADJUSTED 
WOSS HtCOfC 



SOWCt Of ^10 



Under )6,000 

He»n S •wourti per 

Recipient 

(1 Recipient . 

Receiving thU 

Aid) 



U,000>lli,000 
Hcan S MMOunt per 
Recipieol \ 
(X Recipients 
^NJiJi^ng this 
Aid) ' 



112,000-$18,000 
Hcan S MKHjni per 
Recipient 
(X Recipients 
Receiving this 
Aid) 



tie,000-S?4»000 
Me*it S ««ount per 
Recipient 
(X Recipients 
Receiving this 
Aid 



1979-80 1981-82 



1981-82 1979-80 1981-82 1979-80 1981-82 



Pell Grants (K06) 
SCOG 

S tele Need-Based 
CrAftts 

ntt1tvtlO(ial 
Crants 

College Worli- 
Study* 

NOSL 

FlSi/GSl 



t 1,601 
(91. 7X) 



S U442 

(81, 7X) 



S 64S S 7S6 
(46. 9X) ,JiArtX) 



t 1,444. 

(49. 3X) 



S 989 
(28. 7X) 



S 823 
(46.6X) 



) 811 

(34.7X) 



S 1,400 
(58. 7X) 



'1 1,380 
(28. 7X) 



I 976 
(50.9X) 



S 922 
(33.6X) 



) 1,398 * $ 2,115 
(14. 6X) (34. 6X) 



S 1,417 
(88 .-9%) 



J ^ ^ 762 
(43.6X) (35. 9X) 



S 1.413 
(57.JX) 

S 1.142 
(34. 2X) 

S 795 
(48. 5X) 

S 824 
(46. 2X) 

) 1,404 
(lfr.7X) 




S 998 t 800 
t75.3X) X (M.O)X 



S 1,433 
(2k 3X) 



$ 725 

(3(9. JX) 

I 1,274 
(56. 6X) 

$ 1,552 
(50.5X) 

S 928 
(66. 3X) 

S 1.000 
(39.eX) 

S 2,117 
(50. IX) 



S 734 
(30. OX) 



J 1,344 
(50. 7X) 



J 1.393 
(47. 7X) 



S 618 
(48. 6X) 



S 834 

(43.0X) 



S 1,571 
(23. 6X) 



S 771 
(61. 5X) 

$ 756 
(34. 6X) 

S 1,124 
{59. IX) 

S 1.447 

(60.9V 

S 887 
(65.4X) 

S 967 
(34. 9X) 

S 2,202 
(48. 4X) 



WaaeRAOUATE DCPENDENt AID RECIPUNTS fiT PAREnTAI 
ADJUSTED 9R0SS J«CW« AND SOIUCE Of AlO, 1979-80 ANO 1981-82 



PiWENTAl AOJUSTtO 
GROSS INCOME ^ 



SOURCE or AID 



.S24.OOO-S3O.0OO 
Mean S amount per 
'Recipient 
(X Recloleflts 
Rcceivln9 this 
Aid) 



S30,000. 36.000 
Hean S MWunt per 
Recipient 
(X Re<ftpients 
Receiving this 
Aid) 



S36,000 OR WRE 
Mean S jMpunt per 
Rec1p1ent\ 
(X Reclplefl\ 
Receiving thr 
Aid) 



PARENTAL 
ADJUSTED 
GROSS iNCDff 





1979-80 


1981-82 


1979-80 


1981-82 


1979-80 


Pell Grants (ICOG) 


S 662 
(46 .OX) 


S 553 
(47, OX) 


S 569 

(29.26) 


S 509 
(24. fX) 


S 540 
(16. 3X) 


seoG « 


S 769 
(19.2X) 


S 7^9 
(28.9X) 


S 853 

(IZ.W) 


S 883 

(21.5X) 


S 829 
(4.9X)' 


SUte Nt«4-8As<d 
Grants 


S U367 
(39. 4X) 


S 1,222 
(51.4X) 


S 1.4S4 
(30.8X) 


S 1.062 
09.9X)c 


S M39 
(14. IX) 


Ins'tf tut tonal 
Grants 


S 1.331 
(54. 4X) 


S 1.426 
(58.SX) 


S 1.394 
(56.7X) 


S 1,309 
(56. 6X) 


S 1,296 
(53. OX) 


Co11t9*Vort- 
Study* 


S S09 

(45..2X) 


S 887 

(5<.$X) 


S 82S 
(48.9X) 


S 994 

(58. 5X) 


S 936 

(41. 3X) 


NOSL 


S 842 
(44,5X) 


S 888 

O6.0X) 


S 786 

(36.9X) 


S 698 

(32.9X) 


1 830 
(38.6X) 


FISl/GSL 


S 1.701 
(28. 7X) 


S 2.322 
(S4.9X) 


S 1,790 
(31. 2X) 


S 2.285 
(61. OX) 


S 1,555 
09.7X) 



1979-80 1981-82 1979-80 



S 444 

(l4iOX) 



S 1,262 
(11. 7X) 



S 583 S 630 

(13. 8X) (I.IX) 

S 989 S 1.281 

(22. OX) (lO.OX) 

S.1,400 ^ 947 

(58.0X) (3.3X) 

S 87D S 729 

(S1.5X) (14. 8X) 

S 804 S 834 

(26.1X) ( 0.8X) 



S 2.400 
(71. 5X) 



S 2.D30 

(3L7.5X) 



1981-82 



S 424 

( 7.3X) 

S 86 
(5.4X) 

S 226 
(15.9X) 

S 594 
( 7.4X) 

S 227 
(27. 3X) 

S 155 
( 6.0X) 

t 2.530 
(67MX) 



- ERIC 
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TA8LE 7 

V 

ALL OCPE«0e«T WKftGRAOUATt AID HECIMtNTS; 1179-80 md 1981-82 







to 




STMOCNT EXPENSES 


AVERAGE 

DOLLAR 

AMOUNTS 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 
EXPENSES 


AVERAGE 
DOLLAR 
.fiflOUNTS 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 

Expenses 


A. TUITION WD FEES 
f . ROOH AND 80ARD 
. C- ALL OTHER BUDGETED EXPENSES 


I3»417 
1,553 

9» 


(58. 9X) 
(26.8X) 
(14. 3X) 


11.938 


(58. OX) 
(26!9X) 
(15. 2X) 


TOTAL STUPENT E^EnSES 


5,800 


(lOO.OX) 


S7,211 


lOD.OX 


CBANT^/PAftFNTAl ffMlHI RUT IONS 






11,540 




1. EXPECTED PARENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SI, 463 


(25.2X) 


(21.4X) 


2. NEED-BASED 6RMTS: 
FELL fiRANTS mOG) 
SUPPLEMENTAL (RANTS (SE06) 
STATE CRANTS (INCCUOING SSU) 
INSTITUTIONAL 6RAHTS , ^ 


S €68 
208 
flO 
W4 


(11. 5X) 
(3.6X) 

(10.5X)' 
^9.7X) 


207 
574 

777 


(&.9X} 
(2.9X), 
(8.0X)^ 
(10. 8X) 


TOtAL NEED-BASED WARTS 


I2,0SO 


35.3% 


S2,OS3 


- 28. 5X 


3. SUB-TOTAL (1*2) 


3.513 


* (60.6X) 


13,592 


49. 9X 


SELf-ntLr J, 










•* 4. STU^ENf EHPLO^NT; 

COLLEGE WORK-STUDY (CH-S) 
STATE/INSTITUTIOMAL UORK PROGRAMS ' 


S 318 
61 . 


(5.5X), 
(l.OX) 


, S 402 
S 123 


(5.6X) 
(1.7X) 


TOTAL STUDENT EWLOfHENT 


S 379 


' (6.'5X) 


S 525 


(7,3X7^ 


5. STUDENT LOA« ^ ' 

NAT-L DIRECT 5TUDEHT LOANS (HDSL) 
GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS ^FISL/GSL) 
INSTITUTIONAL LOANS 


"* 

S 334 
354 

15 


(S.BX) 
(6. IX) 

(o;n) 


S 316 

"11.207 


(4.flX) 
(16.8X) 
(0.2X) 


TOTAL STUDENT LOANS 


S '703 


(K.IX) 


11.543^ 


21. 4X 


8. EXPECTED STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


S ^720 


12. 4X 


1 '912 


12.7X 


7. SUli-TOTAL (4^S*6) 


S1«B02 


(31.1X) 


|2jeo 




OTHER A)D ^ 










AID FRON ALL OTHER SOURCES* 
' TOTAL STUDENT RE^URCES 


S1,3B1 . 


(»:f») 


I i04 


% (8.4?) 


»5.i96 


(fB.tX) 


17.177 


« 99,7% 


BALANCE (TOTAL RESOURCES - TOTAL EITERSES) 


(1104) 


(l.tX) S (34) 


(0.4X) 



• Otiw Bid <nc1wrfn |r»its, loMi and »9rt 
mi prwm sowrcii. 



frm ttlNtr ftdtral. ititt, 1ftlt1tutlM«1 



TiMt 7 comparts tht ivtrige budgtt fbl- til aid rtclpltnti frop 1979-80 to 
1981-82. Tht changing distribution In tht packaging of a1(J can be sitn over tht 
two-ytar ptr1od» with fedtral grant lupport thowTrig significant reductions » whllt 
student self-help shon^ dramatic Increases* ^ < 



.3^''^ rr-'v; "7^1^' 
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Tables 8 and 9 wh^ch follow summarize the major trends In the 
financing of Independent higher education for dependent undergraduates 
from 1979^80, the first year of the Implementation of the Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act, to 1981-82. 

. Expected parental contributions for students from f willies with 
adjusted gross -incomes below 536^000 continued to decline both in 
absolute dollars and as a proportion of total student expenses* There 
is probably a combination, of reasons for this decline: a decade of 
Inflation which has caused famillts to save less and to accumulate 
fewer liquid assets* and most families with incomes above $24,000. have 
two or more children in collide* 



Need-based grants declined as a proportion of total student 
budgets for most/lncome groups, particularly in families with incomes 
below 524,000* /There was some Increase in need-based aid for students 
from famj lies from incomes between $24,000 and $30,000 whieh came 
primarily from institutional aid* 



The major changt in packaging that has occurred during the past 
two years is the treitindous increase in reliance on self-help, 
primarily because of Growth in participation in the Guaranteed Student 
Loan program. In 1979-80, self-htlp averaged. 3L1 percent of total . 
student budgets, and in 1961-82, it averaged 41*4 percent of total 
student budgets. This trend was evident across all income groups* 
But the increase in absolute dollar amounts per income group is even 
•pre dramatic. For recipients from all income levels, self-help 
increased an average of over $1000 per student. For students from ^ 
families with incomes below $18,000, and from families with incomes 
above $30,000 the total dollar amount of self-help increased by over 
50 percent.-Students from families with incomes between $16,000 and 
$30,000 had increases bftweenj45 and BO percent. 

In conclusion, these trends in student jid packaging clearly show 
an Increased reliance on self«help. When the 1980 Amencfemcnts to the 
Higher Education Act were passed, it was stated as a national goal that 
itudents should be responfible for 25 percent of the cost of their 
Iducation through a combination of savings, work and loans. Vhen that 
act was passed, on an^^average, students attending independent colleges 

{nd univi^rsftiss were paying 31.1 percent of the cost of education 
hrough $elf-hflp. In 1982, it has Increased to 41.4 percent. Jhis is 
an indication that we are not reaching our national goals, «Yd as the 
burderi of pitying for an education gets hfavier for some very bright and 
talented students they miiy decide to forego the'kind of higher, 
education to which they havr 'aspired, or higher education altoofther. 
If that should happen, it would be a tragedy for the whole nation. 
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TAeiC B 

AVWACf OOILM AMOUNTS AKO f£«CfHT OF 
TOTAL STUOCNT tlFENSfS « fWfXTAl \nCOH. 
MiO lY SOlfiCC Of FLMOS F» ALL OCPt»iDCKT UKOCRGRADUATE 
AID HCClHtNTS If79-fl0 



AdJulCttf 


Avfrj9t 

S 1 


S 1 


Avfr^gt 

S 1 


Othtr 


Aid 

1 


Avfrsgt 

5 I 


Ay«r«9e 

TolJ? Exptnift - 
Tol«l ^fiojrctt 
S 1 


SO-I.OOO 


S IM 3.01 


S2.7II 


50. fl 


11.495 


27.31 


5463 


i.n 


55,467 


iwT.oi 


5557 


10.21 


M-12.000 


352 f.2 


2.754 


48. S 


i.722 


X.3 


463 


8.1 


5.666 


100.0 


395 


6.9 


117-18,000 


U3 14.7 


2.503 


41.7 


l.Mfi 


32.4 


U4 


7.7 


6.007 


100.0 


210 


3.5 


Ill-7*.000 


1.4j7 24.7 


2.109 


35.5 


1.916 


32.3 


391 


6.6 


5.941 


100.0 


57 


1.0 


J?4-X).000 


7.441 37.6 


1.714 


26.4 


2,067 


31.1 


477 


6.6 


6.499 


100.0 


-150 


-2.3 


J30.J6.000 


3.071 45.8 


1.513 


22.5 


2,0*1 


30.4 


442 


6.6 


6.723 


100.0 


-350 


-5.2 




4.296 60.7 




14.1 


2.153 


30.4 


4S0 


6.4 


7,079 


100.0 


•617 


-X1.5 


Avtrs9« 

All Incogs 


UMi 25. 2X 


J2.049 


35.41 


si.ao3 


31.11 


S361 


6.61 


$5,796 


100.01 


S 62 


1.11 



TAIL£ 9 

A«t«r oollm awukts a«d mctNT OF 

TOTAL STUOCNT CXTCnSCS fT rMtNTAL IJiCOtC 

mo IT 50inct OF rmi m ali offinoeHT ukochwaouate 

AID ItECIPltKTS 19fl-6Z 



Adjuittd 
5ro«» 


Centrlbut^en 
5 I 


Avtragt 
5 1 


Avtrtff 

5t1fW4«1p 

5 I 


5 


Aid 

1 


Avtrsgt 
Stutftnt ludgtt 
5 I 


A»tr»9t 
Total Cxptntii - 
Total Ktiourcit 
5 1 


SO-6,000 


5 144 2.21 


52,762 


41.21 


52.4S« 




5741 


U.IS 


M,701 


100,01 


5516 


l.tl 


M-n.ooo 


357 1.3 


2.655 


3t.3 


2.101 


41.6 


.607 


i.O 


i,7U 


100.0 


126 


4.6 ^ 


512-11,000 


414 I.I 


2.140 


J5.7 


2.N« 


41.7 


* 741 


10.4 


7,111 


100.0 


457 


6.4 


Slt-24,000 


t93 12.6 


2.n3 


X2.1 


2.175 


40.5 


HI 


7.f 


7,104 


100.0 


412 


i.f 


»4-3O,000 


I.44i ZO.l 


1.M3 


VA 


J.OZS 


41.1 


522 


7.2 


7,214 


100.0 


»6 


3.5 


530-36,000 


2.9a3 n.i 


1,411 


lO.S 


5,m 


43.1 


120 


7.J 


7,121 


IM.O 


-20 


-0.3 


S3«-000« 


4,302 14.4 


1,172 

— » 


14.1 


3,3>« 


42.1 


611 


7.7 


7,100 


100.0 


-1,153 


-It.l 


Avvv-aff 

All IfKOAtl 


51,540 21.41 


52.053 


It. SI 


52.910 


41.41 


5604 


t.41 


57,211 


V 

lOO.OS 


S 23 


o.n 
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